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Introduction 


This book examines the origins and development of the Pa- 
tani knowledge networks that became a major force behind Islamic textual 
and reformist movements in Southeast Asia, the Middle East, and other parts 
of the Indian Ocean littoral from the late eighteenth to early twentieth cen- 
turies. Breaking from previous scholarship, this study investigates the shift- 
ing patterns of social and cultural capital that accompanied the political col- 
lapse of Patani'—a nineteenth-century kingdom along the Malay-Thai border 
region—and the subsequent rise of Islamic scholarship. Following a series of 
defeats by Siam (today Thailand), the resultant Patani migrants played an in- 
tegral role in the construction of vast knowledge networks between the 
Middle East and Southeast Asia, with connections to South Asia and south- 
ern Africa. The forces of displacement and sociocultural upheaval together 
allowed Islamic leaders from the displaced Patani communities to claim 
unprecedented positions of moral power and influence. Patani scholars and 
their students, emboldened with texts and teachings, transformed Muslim 
communities throughout the Malay-Thai Peninsula and around the South 
China Sea, including parts of what are today southern Thailand, Malaysia, 
Indonesia, Cambodia, Viet Nam, and Singapore. This book shows how these 
communities—disparate in social, cultural, and spatial origin—were con- 
nected by transnational currents of Islamic thought and practice. 

Southeast Asian Islam has often been treated as the exception to broader 
trends, whether due to the fact that Sufis and maritime merchants brought the 
first waves of Islam or how syncreticism colored Islamic belief and practice 
in the region from its inception. Traditions of Islamic learning had existed in 
Southeast Asia since at least the fourteenth century, but it was during the 
nineteenth century that scholars took a textual and institutionalized turn in 
their methods of appropriating and defining that knowledge. Within this 


context, I ask the questions: How did Southeast Asian textual movements 
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reinterpret Islam, and how did a scholarly movement become a social one? 
How did Southeast Asian ulama (Islamic scholars) assert their presence as 
the shepherds and progenitors of the sociomoral order that, in turn, allowed 
them to revolutionize people’s relationship with Islam and Islamic authority? 

Rather than focus on Islam as the object of inquiry, as many previous 
studies have done, I have chosen to focus on how specific people negotiated 
and redefined themselves as Muslims in particular historical contexts and how 
they embraced and transformed Islamic teachings in their home societies in 
an unprecedented way. This approach allows us to examine the relationship 
that reformists had with the texts and ideas that they promoted, rather than 
relying upon some generic sense of Islam as the object that transformed a 
rather passive populace. Only in identifying the social uses of and motivations 
for acquiring Islamic knowledge can we better understand the rise of new be- 
liefs and decline of old traditions in Southeast Asia, and how such changes 
transformed those societies. 


PRIMARY SOURCES 


Any attempt to deal with these issues immediately confronts the prob- 
lem of the apparent paucity of primary sources. Historians have often la- 
mented the lack of available written documents by which to study the pe- 
riod, resulting in the following reasonable questions: Is a social history of the 
period even possible? It is true that many places in Southeast Asia offer us 
very little in the way of locally produced documents, largely due to the tropi- 
cal climate that causes paper and palm leaves to decompose at an accelerated 
rate even when compared to South or East Asia, not to mention the Middle 
East or Europe. We are left with the realization that no matter which records 
survive, they must only be a fraction of those that were originally produced. 
The further we move away from the old political centers, such as Jogjakarta, 
Surakarta, Aceh, or Johor, the problem is exacerbated due to the general lack 
of storage facilities where indigenous documents might have been collected 
and preserved, as well as the destruction often wrought by colonial regimes 
against old stores of books. Such documentation would go far to illustrate the 
role of Islam in late court life, particularly its social position at the crucial mo- 
ments when one of several imperial forces in the region destroyed or under- 
mined these political centers. 

Despite the general lack of sources for studying Southeast Asian Islam, 
I soon became aware of over 1,300 extant manuscripts produced by Patani 
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scholars in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. These works include 
legal tracts, prayer manuals, mystical treatises and poetry, guides to Arabic 
grammar, numerous Malay translations of well-known Arabic works, and the 
first written forms of local oral traditions. Nearly all of the documents are 
written in Jawi (Malay written in a modified Arabic script), though a small 
minority are composed in Arabic. Together, the Patani manuscripts consti- 
tute one of the largest collections ever assembled from the region, but have 
received virtually no attention in academic literature.” The scholarly output 
represented by the surviving manuscripts was only rivaled by distant Java, and 
thus Patani might be seen as the principal source of textualized Islam for the 
peninsula and many of the communities of the South China Sea littoral. The 
manuscripts themselves have been sold, in small-scale collections, to the Per- 
pustakaan Negara Malaysia (National Library of Malaysia) and the Islamic 
Arts Museum, both in Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia. A few additional manu- 
scripts appear at the University of Leiden in the Netherlands, at the Royal 
Asiatic Society in London, at the Library of Congress in the United States, 
and in private collections in the Republic of South Africa. Together, this body 
of sources affords us the opportunity to examine how people involved in Is- 
lamic textual movements disseminated written teachings not only back to Pa- 
tani, but also to other parts of Southeast and South Asia, the Middle East, 
and southern Africa, thus linking Malay speakers across much of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

On today’s map, Patani might seem an unlikely place to have produced 
such a massive volume of written sources. Situated in Thailand’s “deep south,” 
Pattani is at the heart of the Malay-majority provinces nestled along the 
east coast of the peninsula, geographically closer to the Malay states of 
Kelantan and Trengganu than Nakhon Si Thammarat, Thailand’s nearest 
major city. Patani was once the center of a mid-level port sultanate that rose 
to prominence as an exporter of pepper and by exploiting Chinese mercan- 
tile networks to attract Southeast Asian, Japanese, and European traders in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Political conflicts with Siam in the 
seventeenth century gradually undermined Patani as a viable port and these 
political tensions climaxed with five major military defeats in the period 
1199—1258/1785-1842,? during which time the city was destroyed, many people 
were captured or killed, and tens of thousands of refugees were expelled into 
neighboring polities and even so distant as Mecca. Out of this violent dis- 
location, transregional Patani communities were born and via mobile net- 
works of far-flung Patani migrants, scholars from within the community 
rose in the nineteenth century as adept intellectuals who not only transformed 
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Patani society, but also other Malay-speaking parts of the Indian Ocean 
world. 

Despite the high volume of manuscript production in nineteenth-century 
Patani and nearby areas, the region has been largely ignored in discussions of 
the development of Southeast Asian Islam. This is due to several reasons. First, 
the vast majority of the Patani manuscript collections have been gathered only 
in the past twenty-five years, largely due to the efforts of the directors of the 
Malay manuscripts division at Perpustakaan Negara Malaysia. In addition, 
much of the discourse on the history of Thailand’s south has been conducted 
in Thai, based on Thai-language sources. Malay sources in Jawi script, aside 
from the Hikayat Patani (Story of Patani), have been ignored. The numerous 
stories I encountered in the border region that told of old Jawi manuscripts 
being burned—either by Thailand's state forces or locals who feared such a 
possession would lead to undue attention from government officials—further 
suggest that these writings have been culturally and politically marginalized. 
The present study aims to move our understanding of the region forward by 
looking both at local historical developments and transregional contexts. 

Analysis of the Patani manuscripts allows us to reshape the historiogra- 
phy on Islam in eighteenth- to twentieth-century Southeast Asia. Colonial- 
era scholarship, carried out by British and Dutch officer-scholars, privileged 
local literary and historical writings and oral traditions over religious writ- 
ings. They were most interested in the traditions of the raja-centered courts 
and most often chose to study texts produced or preserved by royal scribes, 
such as the Sejarab Melayu (Malay Annals), or the numerous examples of 
Babad ox Hikayat traditions. While these texts are clearly important for 
understanding the evolution of political systems as well as the cosmologies 
the rulers attempted to embody, they have long directed scholarly investiga- 
tion away from religious texts, a trend that continued even after political 
independence in Malaysia, Indonesia, and other parts of Southeast Asia. In 
the Patani case, Muslim scholars produced written documents at an incom- 
parably higher rate than all of the court-sanctioned histories or written lit- 
eratures for the entire Malay-speaking part of the peninsula during the 
nineteenth century? 

Due to the fact that early twentieth-century Southeast Asian Islamic 
reformists became quickly allied with many early nationalist, anticolonial 
movements, particularly in Indonesia, much of the postindependence schol- 
arship has understandably viewed the reformists through the prism of the 
study of nationalism. The study of Islam in Southeast Asia has largely been 
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relegated to the realm of religious studies, while historians have considered 
the development of the nation as the single most important historiographi- 
cal problem in the region. Academicians’ romance with the nation, born out 
of sentiments for worldwide anticolonial movements, has obscured other crit- 
ical developments and afforded little autonomy for Islamic social forces that 
melded communities before, during, and after the rise of national conscious- 
ness. The recent resurgence of Islamic political movements in Indonesia and 
Malaysia is clear evidence of its continued transformational role in these socie- 
ties that cannot be explained simply by focusing attention upon Islam’s rel- 
evance to discourses on nation, politics, or threats to the secular. 

The role of the Patani scholars in the development of the broader Islamic 
tradition in Southeast Asia has also been ignored because it does not fit into 
existing historical paradigms. Discussion of Pattani’s gilded Islamic past has 
often been muted because it has served as a rallying cry for the three Patani 
independence movements since 1367/1948 and is thus seen as threatening to 
a broader concept of the Thai nation. Most historical scholarship on Pattani 
in the post-World War II period has either been written in support of Pa- 
tani nationalism, when written in Malay, or treated the principal social ac- 
tors as separatists or political dissidents when written in other languages. The 
eruption of violence in southern Thailand since January 2004, which at the 
time of writing shows no clear signs of ending, has claimed the lives of over 
5,000 people and has left more than 8,000 injured. We presently bear wit- 
ness to the unfolding tragedy of forces active in the three southern provinces 
and wider Thai political circles that are again contesting the present, future, 
and past of the region that have further politicized or delegitimized histori- 
cal investigations. 

The vast majority of the Jawi sources are manuscripts concerning vari- 
ous aspects of Islamic doctrine, practice, and belief. This study examines how 
the scholars involved in the network employed knowledge production via the 
handwritten word as a means of transforming the moral and social order of 
their home societies. By teaching and spreading texts, they established and 
maintained a sociomoral system based around a new type of leadership— 
shaykhs and ulama positioned at the pinnacle as leaders of an Islamic popu- 
lace. They further institutionalized the system by proliferating schools 
throughout what is now southern Thailand and Malaysia. 
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SOCIAL HISTORY AND MORAL AUTHORITY 


To understand how the social uses of Islamic knowledge changed so dra- 
matically in nineteenth-century Southeast Asia, we must uncover the social 
dynamics of Patani that propelled Islamic scholars to the forefront. Potent, 
visible Islamic leadership did not emerge until the destruction of political 
power in the city created a social void, a two-century process that reached a 
climax in the series of wars between Patani and Siam in the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. Therefore, I engage with recent studies regard- 
ing cities and social power relations in Southeast Asia with the purpose of 
drawing upon theoretical approaches to direct the present study. 

Historian Anthony Reid made great strides forward in his book South- 
east Asia in the Age of Commerce 1450-1680, which portrays the region during 
the early modern era. He criticizes scholarship from the 1960s to 1980s that 
characterized the region as one that lacked change and innovation, or one that 
was easily dominated by Europeans, East Asians, or other external groups 
from the fall of Melaka in 917/1511 through the centuries that followed. Reid 
argues instead that Southeast Asian political powers initially benefited from 
the upsurge of trade in the region from the fifteenth-century Chinese trade 
missions of Zheng He, through the reorientation of the spice trade brought 
on by rising Arab, Indian, and Portuguese demand, and even continued into 
the early Dutch period of the Vereenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (Dutch 
East India Company), which began to slowly establish near-monopolies over 
particular goods. Reid shows how during all of these economic transforma- 
tions, the sultans, rajas, and other rulers harnessed the markets for economic 
and political gain. 

In spite of two centuries of economic success, Dutch interference un- 
dermined the stability of Southeast Asian polities as early as the 1620s and 
more widely after 1060/1650, leaving political regimes in a fragile state. 
More broadly, Reid concludes, without an autonomous mercantile class of 
the sort that appeared in Europe, no capitalist or industrial economy was 


possible: 


Southeast Asians were less inclined to put their resources into fixed capital, 
such as buildings, ships, trade goods, or machinery. The more ambitious 
tended rather to accumulate followers for both security and status, thereby 
replicating the position of the king at a local level. The small people put what 
wealth they had into jewelry and fine cloth, which they could hide or carry 
when they had to flee. The culturally preferred style of light elevated wooden 
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houses, easily destroyed but as easily reconstructed, further discouraged any 
hoarding of wealth from one generation to the next.’ 


Reid further notes that both local and foreign military and political forces 
either physically destroyed once powerful and centripetal centers or internally 
eliminated an environment that allowed local merchants to survive, result- 
ing in the “origins of Southeast Asian poverty."? Thus, to Reid, Southeast 
Asia’s stunted economic growth has blunted political, cultural, and social de- 
velopments in the three centuries since that time. 

Much of Reid’s argument rests upon Max Weber’s proposition that a 
necessary precondition of capitalism was a mercantile class secure from the 
depredations of rulers.? The most influential development that resulted in 
European cities, according to Weber, was the politico-administrative auton- 
omy that arose as a result of the fusion between the city as a market center 
and a place for the garrison of troops. From such a combination of market 
activity and defense, local and autonomous law resulted. Without the estab- 
lishment of political authority at a city-based level, Weber argues, Western 
capitalist societies could not have developed. The natural implication of 
Weber's analysis, as employed by Reid, is that Asian cities failed to follow the 
same trajectory toward capitalism and were thus diminished into relative 
poverty. But as I display in the present work, Southeast Asian power brokers 
were quick to redirect their focus when one social strategy failed them. In the 
Patani case, elites shifted toward Islamic learning by the nineteenth century 
as one of the main driving forces for the establishment of a new moral order 
that gave their social and cultural capital value and meaning. Out of this pro- 
cess, a new system of social power emerged that not only took hold in Patani, 
but found cultural exchange in neighboring Malay-speaking areas through- 
out Southeast Asia. 

By taking a comparative look at the social histories of cities in other parts 
of the Islamic world, I have adopted an approach far different from Reid’s, 
which is based upon recent social theory. Ira Lapidus, for example, compelled 
historians to look past the structural relationship of city to state and instead 
investigate the makeup of cities by examining the internal power brokers, ur- 
ban elites, and the social customs and manners that resulted from each city’s 
unique social structure. To move beyond the Weberian underpinnings 
present in Reid's understanding of Southeast Asian cities, I adopt a similar 
trajectory. 

Historians Roy Mottahedeh and Michael Chamberlain proposed a 
different approach to the social history of Islamic societies. They focused upon 
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how cultural attitudes and manners, as cultural institutions passed through 
the generations, produce and reproduce systems of social power and value 
within societies.!! When adopting this approach, we must consider how the 
social fabric of Patani (and ultimately a broader swath of Malay-speaking 
societies) was based upon a system of commitments between individuals and 
modes of respect for varying forms of symbolic authority. This allows us to 
revolutionize our understanding of Southeast Asian social history by asking 
the question: How did elites and other social actors reproduce their status in 
nonmaterial forms? By analyzing the social repercussions of cultural practices 
in Southeast Asia, we stand to better understand the seventeenth-century eco- 
nomic decline and the strategies that elites adopted in the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries that allowed them to maintain their position. Through 
the course of this study, I show how Islamic scholarship and the various value 
systems it proffered became valuable social capital for members of Patani com- 
munities both in their fractured homeland and in the wider Malay-speaking 
world. After the economic decline of the seventeenth century, Patani elites 
shifted from the marketplace to the palace or mosque as more fertile arenas 
for the acquisition of social power. The destruction of the palace so defini- 
tively in 1200/1786 dealt a mortal blow to what had been such a vibrant so- 
cial space for status reproduction, thus leaving the mosque, and the myriad 
‘lama and other Islamic elites attached to it, as the most propitious heirs to 
an evolving, if volatile, cultural landscape. 

Elite competition and the cultural practice of manners in Southeast Asia 
cannot be fully understood without also engaging with recent scholarship on 
the establishment and maintenance of moral order in Southeast Asia, partic- 
ularly in the precolonial period. Craig Reynolds, in his groundbreaking ar- 
ticle, showed how religious and legal texts served as legitimizing forces in early 
Bangkok when King Rama I, the founder of the Chakri dynasty, felt a need 
to strengthen his position as the new monarch." The transformations on- 
going in Patani during the same period involved religious actors, but they too 
employed texts as a means of establishing sociocultural hegemony and pre- 
eminent moral authority. Islamic leaders thus used moralistic texts as legiti- 
mizing forces and as guides to curing the social ills of their day by which they 
sought to rebuild Patani in the wake of the 1199—1200/1785-1786 defeat. 

The proliferation of early nineteenth-century historical writing that 
David Wyatt and others have noted throughout the Tai world coincided 
with a similar pattern in Patani.’ While Wyatt argued that political turmoil 
compelled people in the central and northern Tai regions to turn to Bangkok 
as a moral center, Patani embraced Mecca on an unprecedented level at the 
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same time. Influential mobile scholars, led by Shaykh Da'ad bin ‘Abd 
Allah al-Fatani (1183-1263/1769—1847; hereafter Shaykh Da'üd), began 
producing and disseminating Islamic knowledge from 1224/1809 onward, 
which they transmitted back to Malay speakers in Southeast Asia and other 
regions through the century that followed. 


ISLAMIC LEARNING IN SOUTHEAST 
ASIA AND THE MIDDLE EAST 


The links built by the Patani scholars between Southeast Asia and the 
Middle East in the nineteenth century were of unprecedented strength and 
virility, but they had many long-existing precursors dating back to the late 
sixteenth century. Colonial-era scholarship generally diminished the role of 
Southeast Asians at the major centers of learning in favor of scholars from 
India or Arabia." Scholarship from the 1960s to the 1980s generally focused 
on the works produced by key individuals and how these reflected ideas con- 
temporary elsewhere in the Islamic world.” Since the 19905, scholars have be- 
gun to see the vast networks of ulama and Sufis who had a great impact 
upon the societies of the archipelago.!6 At the time of the rise of the Patani 
scholarly communities in the late eighteenth century, they had a two-century 
tradition from which to draw, though their relationship with networks of Is- 
lamic knowledge was largely new and dynamic. 

Though some scholars have shown that Melaka, and before it, Pasai, func- 
tioned as centers of Islamic learning, war and the environment have not 
granted us sufficient sources to assess the influence of scholars working in 
these schools with any degree of certainty." Regardless of the exact nature 
of the schools, however, both Pasai and Melaka attained great prestige 
within the burgeoning Malayo-Islamic coastal settlements of the straits, 
peninsula, and related communities throughout the archipelago.'® Three 
subsequent schools have been generally identified: Aceh (seventeenth century), 
Johor-Riau (eighteenth century), and Patani (nineteenth century).'? Aceh had 
emerged, by the late sixteenth century, as a political and economic power 
and the sultans began to patronize Islamic scholars in their court as a way of 
augmenting royal prestige and to promote learning. 

Syed Muhammad Naguib al-Attas argues that in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, scholarship in the Islamic learning centers of Southeast 
Asia concentrated primarily upon tasawwuf (Sufism or Islamic mysticism).”° 
Traditions from southern Arabia and India influenced these studies heavily, 
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culminating in the work of two particularly gifted Sufis, Hamza Fansüri and 
Shams al-Din al-Sumatra’i, who flourished in Mecca and Aceh. Fansüri, 
al-Sumatrai, and other Southeast Asian scholars gradually formed a rela- 
tionship with Middle Eastern learning centers that was more intimate than 
in previous times. 

Al-Attas points to the importance of patronage from Aceh’s greatest sul- 
tan, Iskandar Muda, who promoted mysticism as the main subject of Islamic 
learning in the sultanate. Followers of Hamza Fansüri and Shams al-Din ul- 
timately clashed with a newly arrived scholar in the Aceh court, Nar al-Din 
al-Raniri, which resulted in one of Southeast Asia’s first great disputes over 
Islamic doctrine during the period 1046-105 4/1637-1644. But as al-Attas ar- 
gues in many of his writings, the works of both Hamza Fansüri and Shams 
al-Din were not heretical, but rather corrupted by their followers, called the 
Wujüdiyya, who had misunderstood the teachings of the two great mystics 
to endorse a pantheistic view of the Divine.”! Al-Attas further elaborates that 
al-Raniri’s reforms were politically driven and that he mistook the beliefs of 
the Wujüdiyya to accurately represent the teachings and writings of the two 
teachers.?? Azyumardi Azra, however, argues that al-Raniri’s polemics were 
the first appearance of Islamic reformism in Southeast Asia and began the 
gradual trend toward greater emphasis being placed upon the study of usual 
al-din (dogmatic theology) and figh (Islamic jurisprudence) instead of 
tasawwuf” Whereas al-Attas and other authors generally considered al- 
Raniri’s influence small because of the reformer’s short time in Aceh, 
Azra argues convincingly that al-Raniri’s deepest impact was not his writ- 
ing or his heresy hunt, but the network of scholars who descended from 
him intellectually. 

A. H. Johns viewed all of the scholars of the period to be part of one grow- 
ing tradition of scholarly inquiry, culminating in the work of ‘Abd al-Ra'üf 
al-Sinkili, heavily influenced by Ibrahim al-Kurani, who attempted to rec- 
oncile the factions in Aceh.” Al-Sinkili produced the first major work on 
Quranic exegesis in Southeast Asia, though as Peter Riddell has showed in a 
detailed analysis, he based it firmly upon long-standing traditions current in 
Arabia.” Furthermore, Johns proffers that the establishment of the Aceh 
school was the first in a series of crucial steps that allowed Islam to evolve from 
a coastal phenomenon to an integral part in the life of Southeast Asian cit- 
ies, a process through which they adopted a distinctive sacred geography.”® 
Azra, however, takes a different approach to understanding the conflicts in 
Aceh, seeing al-Raniri as the beginning a much longer trend that stretched 
into the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. Azra explicitly argues against 
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prevailing ideas that reformism was a nineteenth-century phenomenon in 
Southeast Asia. Together, these scholars have shown us how the Aceh court 
served as an arena for debate over the prominent intellectual issues of that 
time, drawing together scholars from Arabia, India, and Southeast Asia into 
one discourse. 

When analyzing the Johor-Riau court, one is immediately struck by the 
paucity of articles and books dedicated to the subject. This seems largely due 
to the fact that the learning center lacked the sort of powerful personalities 
that predominated in the Aceh school. Intellectual debates were not nearly 
so divisive and emphasis seems to have been placed mostly upon education 
and the dissemination of prevailing ideas rather than the development of new 
interpretations. Most of all, Johor-Riau seems to have served as a storehouse 
for earlier writings and a place where ulama around the archipelago met to 
learn and share their ideas with one another.?? Alimuddin Hassan Palawa ar- 
gues that the school flourished only in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth 
centuries, thus preventing an easily drawn link with Aceh a century and a 
half earlier.” Azra, however, illustrates how networks of ulama that traced 
their origins back to al- Raniri, al-Sinkili, and Shaykh Yusuf al-Maqassàri 
(a prominent student of the former two), survived well into the eighteenth 
century throughout the archipelago and among the small Southeast Asian 
population in the Haramayn (two sanctuaries: Mecca and Medina).^? 

Before Azra, scholars had tended to focus upon individual writers or 
teachers.?! While these studies drew light upon each individual's accomplish- 
ments and, at times, the general school of thought into which they fit, such 
studies ignored the critical problem of how knowledge was transmitted from 
one center to another. Riddell attempted the first broad survey of Islamic 
thought in Southeast Asia and remains an invaluable resource for the intel- 
lectual history of the region in the seventeenth to twentieth centuries.” 
Though he shows how trends in Islamic thought changed over time through- 
out the archipelago, he does not explain how scholars influenced one another 
on a practical level and if they actually had access to each other’s writings 
and teachings in many cases. Azra’s book stands in stark contrast to previ- 
ous studies of Southeast Asian Islamic intellectuals because he identified 
networks by which scholars transmitted ideas, primarily reform-minded 
thinkers who emerged from the seventeenth century onward as a part of a 
movement toward a more legalistic interpretation of Islam. 

Literary scholar Ronit Ricci’s recent book is reminiscent of Azra’s ap- 
proach, but pushes the debate about Islamic conversion in new directions.*? 
By focusing on one piece of conversion literature originally written in Arabic, 
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she charts how that one text spread across the Indian Ocean world, some- 
times via Persian, into Tamil, Malay, and Javanese languages. Her view of 
literature as a two-way avenue for the maintenance between the “very local” 
and the broader Islamic world shows us how people reconceived of themselves 
and how the development of conversion literature was one that displayed this 
complex, and often uneasy, relationship. The present study adopts a similar 
approach to Azra and Ricci in identifying the main channels of knowledge 
dissemination in nineteenth-century Southeast Asia that centered so promi- 
nently on Patani. 

Evidence for reform in the nineteenth century is stronger and more di- 
rectly influenced by Arabia. Beginning in the early decades, intellectuals in 
Mecca, Medina, and Cairo grappled with what they saw as the failure of Is- 
lam to stand up to European economic and political intrusion.** By the last 
quarter of the century, several Arab intellectuals rose to prominence who 
called for the reform of Islamic thought and practice. Jamal al-Din al-Afghani 
and his student Muhammad ‘Abduh were preeminent among these thinkers 
and called for new innovations in education that would reverse the internal 
decay Islamic societies had endured over the preceding centuries.?? 

Among the prominent Southeast Asian scholars who studied in Mecca, 
Medina, and Cairo in these years, the most influential was the aforementioned 
Shaykh Da'üd from Patani, whose career is the main topic of Chapter 4.26 
Shaykh Dà'üd's training in Arabia formed a pattern similar to many who 
followed him. He arrived in Mecca in the late 1780s and spent the rest of his 
life learning, teaching, and writing works on Islamic practice, mysticism, and 
law.?7 Before he was forced to flee his home in 1200/1786, he had studied with 
his father and other teachers at the Keresik?’ mosque in Patani. Shaykh Da'üd 
had established a reputation in Mecca by the first decade of the nineteenth 
century, and students from around the archipelago flocked to Mecca to study 
with him and became exposed to currents of thought then active in Arabia 
concerning a textual turn in the practice of Islam. Many classic Islamic liter- 
ary works were made available to readers of Malay for the first time, thereby 
drawing Southeast Asian Muslims into the orbit of the broader Islamic World 
on an unprecedented level.?? 

Virginia Matheson and M. B. Hooker showed how succeeding genera- 
tions of Patani scholars studied in Mecca as a way of preserving the Islamic 
tradition back home in Southeast Asia.*° Via networks of students and the 
general rise in access to published materials (often reproduced by the students 
themselves), Islamic ideas became more clearly defined and widespread.“ By 
the late nineteenth century, as the reformist thinking of al-Afghani and 
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Abduh became increasingly popular as a doctrine of resistance to colonialism, 
hajjis transmitted these new ideas back to the archipelago.” Throughout this 
process, the role of the Patani-Kelantan school was preeminent. The fluctu- 
ating discourses carried on by mobile Patani scholars formed some of the most 
vibrant sources of social and cultural capital within these communities. 


ISLAMIC REVIVALISM, REFORMISM, 
AND A TEXTUAL TURN 


The present study is an attempt to rethink Islamic revivalism and reform- 
ism by engaging with recent scholarship and offering new approaches to 
existing historical problems. I begin by questioning the very use of the term 
"revivalism" in reference to the Islamic movements of the late eighteenth 
and early nineteenth centuries. The term “revival” suggests a return to some- 
thing forgotten or lost, when in fact the source for change came from books 
and the written word in a region that possessed only a scattered Islamic tex- 
tual tradition confined almost entirely to the royal courts. I propose using the 
term "textual turn" to describe the fresh wave of Muslim belief and practice 
promoted by the knowledge network of the Patani scholars and related 
movements. 

The first major work on Islamic revivalism in Southeast Asia, written by 
Christine Dobbin in 1403/1983, has gone largely unchallenged until very re- 
cently.? While she provides insights into the evolution of the peasant econ- 
omy in central Sumatra during the period 1198—1263/1784—1847, she relies too 
heavily upon structural Marxist theory to explain the evolving social dynam- 
ics within that society. She characterizes the rise of Islamic leaders as the re- 
sult of economic transformations rather than as the agents of social change 
empowered by symbolic cultural power. I instead turn to Pierre Bourdieu’s 
theories on symbolic capital and social power tempered by cultural specifici- 
ties from the Malay context. Through this process, I analyze the manner in 
which Islamic leaders managed to construct a new moral order that under- 
mined or replaced the social prestige of the rajas through knowledge produc- 
tion and educational reforms. 

A recent study of nineteenth-century Javanese Islamic reform movements 
by M. C. Ricklefs provides a comparison to the movements then ongoing in 
Patani.** Ricklefs notes how Arab and Javanese reformers were the catalysts 
for influential religious movements, but also how these were met with local 
resistance or countermovements during the last half of the nineteenth century. 
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Ricklefs identifies four major trends: the role of Arab sayyids and merchants 
as agents of change; the pilgrimage as an avenue for the flow of ideas from 
Arabia to Southeast Asia; Sufi networks of knowledge exchange and practi- 
cal support for traveling scholars; and various countermovements including 
the defense of the “prior mystical interpretations of Islam" and even conver- 
sions to Christianity. While the second and third points above bear some 
similarity to the case presented here on Patani, there is no evidence of signifi- 
cant and direct involvement by Arabs in Patani religious affairs. Patani's tex- 
tual and reform movements were entirely self-directed by Patani hajjis who 
had studied abroad and returned to spread teachings and open schools. Like- 
wise, while there was some local defense of Patani’s indigenous Islamic prac- 
tice, there is little evidence of a level of social and cultural divisiveness relative 
to Java (or, for that matter, anything approaching the Padri War in Sumatra). 
Patani's religious transformations were, in general, a force for social cohesion 
in the face of political defeat rather than a cultural and religious schism. 

Eric Tagliacozzo's groundbreaking book on the Southeast Asian hajj al- 
lows us to contextualize Patani’s involvement in these broader movements.” 
The modest increase in the number of Patani hajjis in the early nineteenth 
century and their transoceanic scholarly links placed them on the vanguard 
of the nineteenth-century textual turn. The links that they forged in the first 
half of that century were rare and vital, leaving the Patani scholars well- 
positioned to exert influence upon the much greater number of Malay- 
speaking hajjis that arrived there in the latter half of the century. Figures 
such as Shaykh Ahmad bin Muhammad Zayn al-Fatani (1272-1325/1856- 
1908; hereafter Shaykh Ahmad), together with the Ottoman-funded print- 
ing press that produced religious works for a Malay audience for the first 
time, held great sway over Jawah pilgrims. 

William Roff outlines the intellectual genealogy of Shaykh Da’id 
through Shaykh Ahmad, who played a key role in the development of the 
Patani and Kelantan schools during the last two decades of the nineteenth 
century and the first decade of the twentieth as two of the central nodes for 
the dissemination of reformist Islamic ideas to the archipelago. Roff notes 
how Shaykh Ahmad trained initially with students of Shaykh Da'ad's in 
Mecca, but soon came under the influence of the ideas of Muhammad 
Abduh. His most gifted student, Shaykh Muhammad Yusuf bin Ahmad, 
known popularly as Tok Kenali, returned to Kelantan at the turn of the 
twentieth century with plans to implement Abduh’s educational reforms.*° 
In 1334/1915, Tok Kenali founded the Majlis Ugama Islam dan Adat Istiadat 
Melayu Kelantan (Kelantan Council of Religion and Malay Custom), a reli- 
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gious educational council that standardized education throughout the state 
and set about establishing graded textbooks by which students developed a 
detailed understanding of the requirements and obligations of proper 
Muslims.* From the initial center of Kota Bharu, students of Tok Kenali 
returned to their homes as far as Java, Sumatra, and Cambodia, where they 
set up schools based upon the model of those in Kelantan.*? Roff's study 
makes only passing reference to Kelantan’s inheritance of Islamic intellectu- 
alism from Patani and that its schools were based upon preceding institutions 
in its northern neighbor that had been built throughout the nineteenth 
century. In this book I fully demonstrate Patani's role in the growth of 
Islamic educational institutions in Southeast Asia in the nineteenth century, 
while illustrating the curricula of the schools and the most hotly contested 
religious debates of the period. 

Riddell argues for the existence ofa “Patani Connection" between Mecca 
and Southeast Asia in the latter half of the nineteenth century.” He suggests 
that Patani became the bridge between Islamic ideas of orthodoxy and reform 
then being formulated in Arabia and the wider Southeast Asian Islamic 
World. However, research in Malaysian archives concerning manuscripts 
composed by Patani-born, Meccan-educated scholars during the first half of 
the century suggests that the connection had been established much earlier 
and was far more prominent than Riddell' initial claims. Furthermore, the 
existence of such a large body of scholarship speaks volumes for the strength 
of Islamic religious and intellectual movements ongoing in early nineteenth- 
century Patani that helped transform social dynamics within the societies of 
the peninsula and South China Sea. This book illuminates the social forces 
that allowed (or propelled) Patani intellectuals to come to Mecca in increas- 
ing numbers in the early nineteenth century, where they began the critical 
process of transmitting Islamic knowledge back to Southeast Asia. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY OF PATANI 
AND SOUTHERN THAILAND 


This work may also be added to the slim number of scholarly studies of 
the history of the Patani Sultanate and southern Thailand. The first mono- 
graph to fully examine Patani's history was written by the pseudonymous 
author Ibrahim Syukri, Sejarah Kerajaan Melayu Patani (History of the 
Malay Kingdom of Patani), originally in Jawi, around 1369/1950. The book was 
circulated in the border region and was soon after banned by both Thailand 
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and British authorities in Malaya because of its nationalist portrayal of Pa- 
tani's past (and present). It gained a broader academic readership with Con- 
ner Bailey and John Miksic’s full English translation in 1405/1985? Syukri's 
work has generally been branded a political treatise, not without reason, but 
with the side effect of being ignored as a historical work with some merit. 
More recent Malay-language writings, such as the works of Ahmad Fathy al- 
Fatani and Zamberi Malek, are other examples of politically charged ac- 
counts of the region's past that nevertheless bear many historical insights 
generally ignored in scholarly discourses?! One of the underlying themes 
present in the work of Syukri, Ahmad Fathy al-Fatani, and Malek is the pe- 
riodizing of the region's history into three categories: Hindu-Buddhist/pre- 
Islamic, the golden age of Patani Darussalam, and Patani under Siam. I ques- 
tion the juxtaposition of the flourishing of Islam and the rise of Siam’s 
political dominance as mutually exclusive forces. Rather, I argue that not until 
after the fall of the Patani Sultanate did it experience its greatest visibility and 
success as a center for Islamic learning. 

Patani’s history has been largely ignored in Thai historiography. Wyatt, 
for example, traces Thailand’s past through the political centers of Bangkok, 
Ayutthaya, and Sukhothai.” This work helps us understand the political evo- 
lution of the center, but leaves the region of Patani out of the picture. Fur- 
thermore, Patani was a regional political center in its own right, generally a 
tributary of Siam, yet dominant over local states such as Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, and Saiburi (formerly Sai), but no scholarship has attempted to analyze 
these relationships and the role they played in the political fortunes of the 
states in the Malay-Thai border region. In the most recent general history of 
Thailand, by Chris Baker and Pasuk Phongpaichit, Patani again remains at 
the edge of the stage, only mentioned as a source of political unrest and cul- 
tural difference.” If the deep roots of the political conflict in southern Thai- 
land are to be understood, the lens must be focused upon Patani as a region 
that possessed its own history and played a critical role in the development 
of Islam in the region. 

Despite the plethora of primary sources available, historical scholarship 
on the Patani Sultanate remains in its infancy. Andries Teeuw and Wyatt have 
translated and commented upon the Hikayat Patani, Patani’s royal chroni- 
cle composed by anonymous court intellectuals in the period 1101-1142/1690- 
1730.4 The Hikayat Patani, however, only provides an elite view of that soci- 
ety, giving no picture of Patani outside of the palace walls. Another scholar, 
Wayne Bougas, has examined Patani’s ambiguous status in both the Thai and 
Malay worlds and the repercussions this had for its fate as a tributary state to 
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Siam.» He has also contributed analysis of Patani's economic resources dur- 
ing its apex in the seventeenth century. Still, these studies have not analyzed 
Patani’s status as a political and religious center, loosely tied to Ayutthaya and 
Bangkok through tributary agreements, but tied culturally and linguistically 
to the rest of the Malay states. Patani’s place within the existing system of 
political relations in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, as I 
discuss in Chapter 3, is critical in understanding its evolution from regional 
political center to tributary state and ultimately its provincial status in mod- 
ern Thailand. 

Hasan Madmarn composed the first analysis of the development of Is- 
lam in Patani?” He charts the influence of two early ulama in the region and 
the opening of several of the major pondok (Islamic schools) in the region in 
the twentieth century. In Chapter 7 I expound considerably upon Madmarn’s 
work, detailing dozens of previously unknown learning centers illuminated 
in primary sources available in Malaysia. I also provide the global context of 
Islamic movements that linked Patani with the Middle East, other parts of 
Southeast Asia, and beyond. 

Tamara Loos, in an innovative study, analyzes how, as Siam faced increas- 
ing imperial pressures in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, it si- 
multaneously emulated quasi-colonial policies in relation to outlying areas, 
particularly the predominantly Malay Muslim provinces that once made up 
Patani?” Much of my analysis here covers the region in the period prior to 
Loos’ treatment to illustrate internal social dynamics and transregional move- 
ments. Furthermore, I illustrate how Patani’s political fate was, in many 
ways, sealed by the five wars in the period 1199—1258/1785—1838. 

This book also engages in a dialogue with Duncan McCargos highly 
praised book Tearing Apart the Land: Islam and Legitimacy in Southern Thai- 
land.” While McCargo’s focus is on violence in the region since 1424/2004, 
he foregrounds his analysis of Malay Muslim legitimacy in the region with 
the Thai state’s attempts to undermine the pondok since the 1960s. I shed light 
upon the origins of the pondok and Patani’s central place in their emergence 
not only in southern Siam, but British Malaya as well. 

An investigation into the historical consequences of Patani’s form of 
moral authority and its active writing tradition leads one to naturally engage 
in what John Smail termed “autonomous history. “? He compelled scholars 
of Southeast Asia to study autonomous history as part of a movement away 
from colonial-era scholarship and the nationalist counternarrative. Smail 
sought to liberate precolonial history from the contemporary imprint often 
imposed back upon earlier times. In recent years, efforts by scholars such as 
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Sunait Chutintarinond and others have made great strides forward in the 
realm of autonomous history." On the Malay-speaking region of southern 
Thailand, however, there remains a dearth of scholarship, particularly regard- 
ing the history of the Patani Sultanate prior to or during its formal incorpo- 
ration into Siam. 


OVERVIEW 


Chapter 2 illustrates how the principal actors in Patani society practiced 
sociocultural power and how they constructed moral authority during the sul- 
tanate's golden age in the late sixteenth century and and the first half of the 
seventeenth. I analyze three spaces in turn: the palace, the marketplace, and 
the mosque as arenas for the acquisition of cultural capital and social power. 
Then I illustrate how the decline of the marketplace during the latter half 
of the seventeenth century resulted in increased competition and infighting 
in the palace. 

Then, in Chapter 3, I analyze the gradual decline of royal power and the 
centrality of the palace that ended decisively in 1200/1786. Transregional Pa- 
tani communities, a sum population numbering in the thousands or tens of 
thousands, were born out of this violent displacement and had their numbers 
further strengthened in the decades following when Patani suffered four sub- 
sequent defeats between 1203/1789 and 1253/1838. The survival and growing 
dynamism of key figures in the mosque thus emerged as the key progenitors 
of a new moral order set on rebuilding Patani in the wake of defeat. 

Chapter 4 charts the activities of a small displaced population that set- 
tled in Mecca in the late 1780s, by concentrating upon the life and works of 
the prolific Shaykh Da'üd bin ‘Abd Allah al-Fatani. His intellectual influ- 
ences are given considerable attention because they were to color the thought 
of the Patani communities throughout much of the century that followed. 
In Chapter 5, I analyze two key texts by Shaykh Dà'üd that informed the so- 
cial practice of Islam for a community that was increasingly religious and 
text-focused. 

In Chapter 6, I analyze the expansion of the Patani communities in 
Mecca and how the chief students of Shaykh Da'ad and others of the time 
constructed a vast knowledge network that linked the Haramayn with South- 
east Asia and other Malay-speaking areas. Then, in Chapter 7, I look at how 
the intellectual and social movement spawned by scholars of the network crys- 
tallized into a growing number of Islamic schools on the Malay-Ihai Penin- 
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sula, known as pondok. I further illustrate how the Patani pondok and those 
farther south became influential dissemination points for Malay Islamic ed- 
ucation throughout much of the peninsula and around the South China Sea 
littoral. The establishment of the border separating Siam from British Ma- 
laya in 1327/1909 thus cut through a culturally interlinked region that also 
had transregional connections maintained by mobile Patani peoples. 


The Rise of the Orangkaya 


The Social World of Patani, 
Thirteenth-Seventeenth Centuries 


ORIGINS 


Patani appeared on the east coast of the Malay-Thai Penin- 
sula as early as the thirteenth or fourteenth century as the result of a move- 
ment of a group of Malay-speaking people from the interior." It is likely that 
the founders came from Langkasuka, a Hindu-Buddhist kingdom that had 
been centered about fifteen kilometers from present-day Pattani and had 
reached its peak of power in the late sixth century as a transit port for mer- 
chants traveling between India and China, but had declined after the ninth 
century. Having experienced a brief resurgence in the twelfth century, the 
people of Langkasuka abandoned the city, leaving behind impressive temple 
structures dedicated to forgotten gods. Besides trade fluctuations that had left 
the region a backwater, there is evidence that the peninsula’s shifting eastern 
coastline also caused Langkasuka’s bay to silt up, turning what had been a 
promising port into an inland settlement.’ Tales relate that Patani was first 
a fishing outpost for a raja and that not until it had become successful did 
the ruler come down from the interior to take up residence in the port.” Into 
a precarious and volatile political atmosphere, Patani emerged under constant 
threat from its neighbors, north and south, that compelled it to quickly en- 
ter into tributary relations with the great powers of the time. 

From its inception, Patani experienced conversions to Islam brought on 
by the increased Muslim mercantile presence in Indian Ocean trade and the 
out-migration of Hadhramis from southern Arabia into Southeast Asia.* 
Early Portuguese records indicate that portions of Patani’s population con- 
verted to Islam before Melaka (i.e., before 815—839/1413-1436) but that the 
rajas maintained their Hindu-Buddhist-animist traditions? Indeed, Patani 
may well be the polity on the peninsula with a significant Muslim popula- 
tion mentioned by Ibn Battuta in 745/1345 as being ruled by “an infidel.” In 
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Patani, the Muslim community arose from the fusion of interior Malay- 
speaking populations and coastal Muslim merchants of Tamil, Persian, or 
Arab origins. It appears that Muslim and Indic elements coexisted in the pol- 
ity for several centuries before the conversion of the royal family in the six- 
teenth century and the patronage of Islam that followed. But even then, Pa- 
tani remained a religiously diverse place until the beginnings of textualism 
in the nineteenth century that gave Islam definitive ascendancy. 

Rising gradually in the fifteenth century as one of the ports to benefit 
from the increased involvement of the Chinese in maritime trade, by the close 
of the sixteenth century Patani was a major player in the trade of the South 
China Sea.’ Its rulers and powerful merchant families capitalized on the shift- 
ing trade networks following the fall of Melaka to the Portuguese in 916/1511, 
and Patani came to possess an influential and powerful Chinese merchant 
diaspora from the 1570s that further spurred the economy.? By the dawn of 
the seventeenth century, Patani was an important market for Chinese prod- 
ucts such as silk and porcelain, locally grown and imported pepper, various 
types of aromatic woods, animal skins, and slaves? The port's diversity of 
products attracted Acehnese, Cambodian, Chinese, Dutch, English, Japa- 
nese, Javanese, Malay, Portuguese, Siamese, Sundanese, and other merchants 
to their docks. 

The upswing in trade benefited Patani's rulers and orangkaya™ (court 
elites) who sought to establish their own monopolies and were renowned com- 
petitors in the marketplace.’ Those who were most successful channeled 
their newfound power into the political arena, where elites maneuvered 
against rivals for increased influence by employing a number of methods 
and strategies. Some elites forged skillful marriages with the royal family or 
with other established lineages as a way of solidifying or elevating their posi- 
tion.'? Others obtained titles as a mark of royal favor, gained through service 
to the raja as diplomats, spies, warriors, or court functionaries involved in 
sacred ceremonies that were integral to the ritual practice of power and the 
imbuement of sacred space in the sultanate. 


POWER AND PLACE 


The royal palace was the preeminent social space in pre-1785 Patani, serv- 
ing as the site where the scales of social power most heavily influenced cul- 
tural practice. The court functioned as Patani's sacred and spatial center 
known as kota raja (city of the raja) or kota wang (city of the palace). The royal 
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compound was surrounded by earthen walls as much as six or eight feet thick 
in places.” A broad gate, called pintu gerbang (arched gate), allowed ingress 
and egress from the royal palace west to the padang (town square) of the ban- 
dar (port). The sultanate’s oldest mosque likely stood on the opposite side of 
the square, with the marketplace positioned on the north side. The harbor 
district and merchant quarters were northwest abreast to the sea, where vis- 
iting merchants worked and lived when their ships were anchored approxi- 
mately a kilometer off the coast in Patani Bay. Patani’s valuable salt pans ex- 
isted just north of the royal citadel, with a customs house positioned at the 
mouth of Sungai Perigi to the east of the palace at Kuala Aru that imposed 
taxes upon any ships entering or leaving the river.!4 A royal cemetery existed 
just to the east of the palace with a Buddhist temple positioned farther out, 
just before the river and customs house.” 

The palace itself was built on many wooden pillars as was the custom 
throughout the peninsula. The exterior was decorated lavishly with gold panels 
and wooden carvings that impressed Dutch visitors who commented upon 
them in their reports.” The interior was likely divided into three parts: an au- 
dience hall where the raja received guests, an inner hall where the ruler con- 
ducted affairs of state, and the palace where the royal family lived." The inner 
chambers are thought to have been adorned with ivory or even sapphire." 

From within the walls of the court, the raja’s power radiated outward, 
reaching as far as he or she could propel it through an established and main- 
tained retinue of followers. Such rulers rose as charismatic leaders who pos- 
sessed daulat, or perceived “soul force,” which gave them the strength and 
right to rule, and the ability to gather loyal supporters.? The raja's daulat was 
the summation of his or her prestige, exhibited by his or her power, whether 
it was actualized, practiced, or symbolic. At the pinnacle of the court hierar- 
chy, the raja thus possessed the greatest ability to mold the social milieu and 
his or her bestowal of symbolic or material marks of prestige to loyal follow- 
ers was the central social dynamic of the court as a social space. 

The raja also possessed several material items of great symbolic impor- 
tance, namely the legendary cannons and the zobat (royal drums). The can- 
nons were cast at some point in the 1570s or 1580s and symbolized the sul- 
tanate's strength and virility. When Patani’s royal chronicle, the Hikayat 
Patani, was written at the dawn of the eighteenth century, the tale of the can- 
nons followed only the founding of the city and the conversion to Islam in 
importance to the cosmology of the society. Following Mansür Shah’s escape 
from Patani's failed assault on Ayutthaya, for example, he honored the cannons 
by beating the royal drums for seven days which, in addition to them gaining 
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names, was an indication of the cannons’ political and spiritual significance.?? 


While there are only a few surviving records telling of the cannons being 
employed in warfare, their symbolic power was preeminent in the minds of 
the court elites who flaunted the fact that Patani had possessed them before 
other neighboring powers such as Siam or Johor, and this seems to have indi- 
cated Patani's superiority in the region.?! 

Patani's zobat and other ceremonial musical instruments were of supreme 
significance to the functioning of the court, particularly in royal ceremonies, 
and the musicians that played them were of high stature within the court elite. 
The zobat, according to the story outlined in the Sejarab Melayu, were given 
by Sultan Mahmud Shah (r. 893-916/1488—1511) of Melaka to the raja of 
Patani.? While this denoted Melaka as the superior power, it also imbued 
Patani with regional significance, allowing it to claim superiority over its im- 
mediate neighbors by bearing the sacred symbols of sovereignty much sought 
after in the Malay-speaking parts of the peninsula. At its peak, Patani's royal 
orchestra included twelve gendang” and eight negara (state) drums, four 
golden and four silver zafiri (trumpets), and two golden and two silver seru- 
nai (oboes). The size of Patani's royal orchestra gave the court great prestige 
in comparison to its neighbors such as Kedah, Perak, Selangor, and Treng- 
ganu, which generally only possessed five drums each. The musicians who 
played in the orchestra were highly skilled and not easily replaced, as noted 
by one of the writers of the Hikayat Patani, who bemoaned the fact that after 
the Ayutthaya-Patani War of 970-971/1563-1564, during which many court- 
iers were slain, they no longer had enough qualified musicians to play all of 
the instruments.“ Ceremonial music was central to almost every court func- 
tion including installing a new raja, the call to war, the changing of the sea- 
sons, yearly or monthly rituals, and the declaration of royal childbirth. It is 
clear that the zobat were of critical symbolic and ceremonial importance to 
the functioning ofthe court and the musicians who played them were among 
the chief elites who competed for position in the court. 

The orangkaya lived within the royal compound in dwellings that emu- 
lated the raja's palace on a smaller scale.” The orangkaya exhibited their power 
most visibly by building entourages of guards, followers, and slaves, who, in 
theory, all contributed to and benefited from the rising status of their chief. 
They also received titles, estates, and public honors from the raja and other 
leading officials as marks of prestige that elevated their status vis-à-vis other 
competing elites. Patani's orangkaya held diverse positions such as catalogers 
and protectors of navigational lore, diplomats, elephant tamers and trainers, 
engineers, generals and other leading soldiers, governing officials in the court 
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or port, landed elite, court musicians, and personal guards and attendants of 
the raja or the palace. Of equal importance to the elites was their retinue of 
followers that included a vast array of specialized individuals such as accoun- 
tants, chief artisans, concubines, great hunters, spies, translators, and war- 
riors, not to mention agricultural laborers and slaves. As Anthony Reid and 
John Villiers have argued, most Southeast Asian aristocrats faced difficulty 
when attempting to protect their material wealth, but the former noted that 
Patani was one of the exceptions where the orangkaya managed to attain 
enough security as to build powerful lineages within which families could 
accumulate and pass down their wealth and status.?6 In Patani, the orangkaya 
asserted a strong position in Patani’s court during the sultanate’s interregnum 
(979—992/1572—1584), during which rival factions fought over control of the 
sultanate. At this time leading ovangkaya attained enough influence to alter 
the existing practices of succession, culminating in the assassination of Sul- 
tan Bahdur in 992/1584 and the ascension of Raja Ijau, Patani's first queen. 
From 992/1584 onward, Patani's orangkaya appear more involved in court af- 
fairs and commerce, a position they retained until the collapse of the court 
following the final stages of the intermittent sixty-year Ayutthaya-Patani War 
(1043—1105/1634—1694). 

Leading orangkaya contended for positions of prestige within the court, 
the chief of which was bendahara (prime minister), who oversaw the court 
treasury as well as providing the raja with counsel. The bendahara was the 
most powerful social actor other than the raja and even managed to seriously 
threaten the power of the ruler in at least one instance, following the succes- 
sion of Raja Ijau.?" Much later, with the court in great disarray following the 
second phase of the Ayutthaya-Patani War (1081-1105/1671-1694), ambitious 
bendahara even seized the position of raja or promoted puppet candidates to 
the throne.”* Thus the bendahara commanded a strong retinue of followers 
who played a key role in his success in the political arena. Some bendahara 
were even granted estates by the raja, such as Saiburi, which provided the for- 
mer considerable sway over local affairs.”” The bendahara thus became a cen- 
tral figure in all court maneuverings and a possible counterweight to the 
raja’s ability to exercise power. At the same time, there is ample evidence that 
no single family monopolized the position of bendahara and that many orang- 
kaya fought for the position within the court, thus making it the single 
greatest prize for competitors in the political arena.?? 

Another key position for Patani, like many other ports caught in the up- 
swing of Southeast Asian economies during the “Age of Commerce,” was 
that of shahbandar (harbormaster). Occupants of this position were entrusted 
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with the duty to collect port dues, establish good relations with important 
merchant groups, maintain the peace between rival merchants, and be well- 
versed in a variety of languages including Arabic, Persian, Portuguese, Thai, 
as well as multiple dialects of Chinese and Malay.?! The sbabbandar was the 
chief economic official in Patani and held the ear of the raja in trade negotia- 
tions. When new merchants arrived at port, they naturally approached the 
shahbandar before addressing the raja directly, as evidenced by Peter Floris's 
mission as well as numerous Dutch accounts.” 

In military matters, the laksamana (admiral) was preeminent and led the 
raja’s armies in battle. In such a volatile political atmosphere, distinguishing 
oneself in battle was a particularly dynamic way to rise in the raja's favor. Es- 
pecially during the period of intermittent war with Siam (1043-1105/1634- 
1694), battlefield prowess and tactical expertise were potent sources for the 
improvement of social status. Returning heroes might be granted official po- 
sitions at court, local estates, or the opportunity to serve the raja in new ways 
that would expand a person’s future influence or status. 

Orangkaya also wielded great influence through their ability to mobilize 
their retinue of followers, servants, and slaves. The assassins who took part in 
the slaying of Sultan Patik Siam and his aunt-regent Raja Aisyah in 980/1573, 
and Sultan Bahdur in 992/1584, both served leading orazgkaya including the 
half-brother of the latter, Raja Bima, whose plot to take control of the palace 
failed.’ These episodes show that assassins who were members of an individ- 
ual orangkaya's entourage of followers played critical roles in palace politics 
during troubled times and might be seen as an extension of the power of their 
benefactors who exhibited strength through the actions of their servants. Be- 
cause of the great importance of elephants to Patani cosmologically, militar- 
ily, and economically, a high status was reserved for elephant tamers, train- 
ers, and doctors, evidenced by one of the stories in the Hikayat Patani. This 
is perhaps the clearest example of an orangkaya gaining royal favor, having 
titles and lands bestowed upon him, and preserving this prestige through his 
children and further progeny. 

Others participated in local and regional plays for political power via mar- 
riage negotiations, which involved the wedded individuals, parents, siblings 
and extended family, and quite often the royal court itself.>4 Marriage-eligible 
family members, whether men or women, were valuable sources of social cap- 
ital for powerful elites who sought to extend their own influence by arrang- 
ing beneficial relations with desirable allies. The earliest example of marriage 
negotiations that bore political repercussions is when Sultan Iskandar Shah 
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of Melaka married the daughter of the raja of Patani in the fifteenth century.” 
The favor of Melaka, a new but powerful player on the peninsula, was of great 
importance to the rajas of Patani, who were clearly seeking to enhance their 
position against Siam as well as neighboring Malay polities. In the sixteenth 
century, Raja Aisyah (d. 980/1573), sister of Sultan Muzaffar Shah and Sul- 
tan Mansur Shah of Patani, married Raja Jalal of Saiburi.? This marriage 
might be seen as a clear maneuver by the rulers of Patani to solidify their con- 
trol over their nearest notable neighbor, Saiburi, while at the same time the 
leader of the latter gained some influence at the Patani court as a regional po- 
litical player. Patani maintained close ties with both Pahang and Johor in 
this fashion, when Raja Ungu, Patani’s third queen, married the raja of Pah- 
ang.”” Raja Ungu's daughter, Raja Kuning, married the Raja of Siak who was 
the brother of Sultan 'Ala'ud-din Ri'ayat Shah II of Johor.** Following the 
fall of Batu Sawar to Aceh in 1021/1613, for example, the sultan of Pahang fled 
to Patani where he sought refuge until it was safe to return. In 1048/1639, in 
a parallel conflict between Aceh and Johor, the ruler of the latter sought ref- 
uge in Patani for two years while he negotiated assistance from the Dutch 
against Aceh.*? Marriage negotiations were at the center of the building of 
the Patani-Johor-Pahang-Portuguese Melaka alliance that rose as a counter- 
weight to Acehnese, Ayutthayan, and Dutch power in the straits and penin- 
sula in the 1620s and 1630s before finally being dealt a major blow with the 
Dutch capture of Melaka in 1050/1641. Even as late as 1055/1645 there is evi- 
dence of Johor's prince still holding considerable influence at the Patani court, 
at which time an internal dispute led to his expulsion.*? 

Patani's alliances naturally required able diplomats and spies who 
furthered the raja's influence and provided intelligence reports to Patani. As 
early as 929/1523, Patani was a center of regional diplomatic activity that in- 
volved a wide array of actors including neighboring Malay sultanates, the Chi- 
nese, the Portuguese, Siamese, and others.*! Diplomats and spies played a 
crucial role in building the allied fleet that dealt Aceh its critical defeat off 
the coast of Melaka in 1038/1629, for example, and thus these officials gained 
great prestige in Patani.£ Diplomats also went regularly to Batavia and other 
regional trade centers to encourage merchants to come to their ports and to 
report the opening of new trade channels or important political news such 
as alliances, wars, and so forth.” In 1065-1066/1655—1656, for example, an al- 
liance between Aceh, Banten, Patani, Perak, Johor, Makassar, and Mataram 
threatened to expel Dutch merchants from their ports as a way of fighting 
against Dutch trade hegemony.** Diplomats and spies were crucial to the 
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functioning of the sultanate and gained prestige both at home and abroad 
through their service. 

Beyond the palace, Patani had other sacred and symbolic spaces impor- 
tant to the social milieu. The construction of Patani’s first permanent mosque 
at Keresik was a major event not only in the history of Islam in Patani, but 
throughout the peninsular region. Whereas the mosques of the west coast of 
the peninsula and on the east coast at Pahang and further south were gener- 
ally built in a style of architecture promulgated by Melaka, Patani maintained 
its own distinct style bearing some Persian and local Buddhist architectural 
influences.“ Developing a recognizable style of mosque architecture that had 
sacred significance to key components of the community denotes a certain 
level of confidence and pride about local traditions, which further suggests 
that Patani’s Islamic elites saw themselves as legitimate regional leaders within 
the emerging Malay-Islamic tradition. The “Patani style” of mosque, gener- 
ally constructed from wood, was raised on posts and possessed three princi- 
pal parts: an audience hall, prayer hall, and rear annex.*6 The main prayer halls 
were generally rectangular in shape with the north and south walls supported 
by five pillars each. Shuttered windows adorned with flower motifs or Jawi 
inscriptions were one of the defining characteristics of the Patani style.” 

Because the Southeast Asian climate causes wooden constructions to 
decay so quickly, many of Patani's oldest mosques have not survived. Some 
details have survived in early European accounts, for example: “The Ma- 
hometan Church is a stately Edifice of Brick-work, gilt very richly within, 
and adorned with Pillars, curiously wrought with Figures. In the midst close 
to the Wall is the Pulpit, carv'd and gilt all over, unto which the Priests are 
only permitted to ascend by four large Steps." ^ This observation almost cer- 
tainly refers to the Keresik mosque, built around the turn of the seventeenth 
century by Raja Ijau or one of her successors, perhaps before more recent 
changes were made to remove some of the identifying characteristics.” The 
building of such a magnificent mosque, as the Dutch description seems to in- 
dicate, naturally points to a growing interest within the royal court to offer 
royal patronage to Islamic adherents and to glorify the faith. In so doing, the 
rajas expanded their own social influence in the society and simultaneously 
infused their own legacy within the emerging tradition. 

The patronage of mosques and imams had the reciprocal effect of afford- 
ing greater esteem to Muslim leaders who were then beginning to inhabit a 
new autonomous social space in Patani. Muslim leaders vied for royal favor 
in the form of patronized positions either in the court or in the mosque. In 
the latter, one might gain great royal favor, such as Seri Raja Fakih,” the title 
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granted to Shaykh Safi al-Din after he directed the building of Patani’s first 
mosque during Sultan Muzaffar Shah’s reign (c. 936—971/1530—1564). Other 
positions also likely existed so that scholars or preachers could survive while 
carrying out their work. In the court, there is evidence as early as the reign of 
Sultan Mansur Shah of prominent Muslim leaders serving as diplomats and 
in other court functions! In one instance, Wan Muhammad, claimed in 
other sources to be the son of Shaykh Safi al-Din, was sent to negotiate a peace 
with Ayutthaya following the 971/1564. war and received the title of Orang- 
kaya Seri Agar Diraja.?? This not only evidences the growth of the mosque as 
a vibrant social space, but also the ability of talented and ambitious Muslim 
leaders to sustain their status through extended lineages. 

Other tertiary evidence shows that ulama gained influence at court to 
the degree that they were able to convince the raja to implement their interpre- 
tations of Islamic law within the Shafi'i tradition. In 1009/1601, for instance, 
two young members of orangkaya families were executed for committing zina 
(fornication). Later in the century, a Persian observer noted that “the in- 
habitants are Muslims who adhere to the Shafi'i sect.5^ The replacement of 
adat (traditional law) and the gradual implementation of some Islamic laws 
over the course of several centuries shows that Islamic leaders had gained moral 
ascendancy within the court and continued to achieve greater levels of influ- 
ence through the course of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Other Muslim leaders in Patani chose to teach or proselytize abroad. 
Alongside other prominent sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Islamic mis- 
sionaries from Aceh and Java, Patani preachers were most active in the wider 
diaspora already discussed that centered on Makassar, which has been widely 
regarded as a Malay cosmopolis.?? Within that diverse milieu, Patani traders 
and preachers likely forged links to other Islamic communities throughout 
the region, including those from Aceh, Banjarmasin, Banten, Brunei, the Bu- 
gis, Cambodia, Maluku, Manila, Minangkabau, Sulu, Surabaya, and other 
active trading communities. Closer to home, Patani Muslim leaders naturally 
forged links with Kedah, Kelantan, and Trengganu, the last of which pro- 
duced at least one notable scholar in the late seventeenth and early eighteenth 
centuries. 

The mosque was always at the center of Patani's literate tradition due to 
the fact that paper had come to Southeast Asia with Islamic merchants who 
had a near-monopoly of such products in peninsular Southeast Asia.” 
Whereas paper had existed alongside other writing forms prior to the six- 
teenth century, during the beginning stages of the upswing in commerce, 
the need for more practical methods of writing for purposes of accounting 
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and other records became more widespread?" Even palm leaf manuscripts 
were in apparent decline, either due to the greater durability of paper or be- 
cause the latter was largely an article of Muslim trade prior to the seventeenth 
century? Malay writers had also adopted a modified Arabo-Persian, Tamil- 
influenced script known as Jawi with which to conduct their writing as early 
as the fourteenth century and certainly by the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies it was the primary writing system used in Patani.” Literacy was a skill 
gaining more importance as the need for documenting economic transactions 
in the marketplace, or recording oral traditions, codifying laws, and conduct- 
ing diplomacy in the court became increasingly important. In most cases, 
the orangkaya who inhabited these roles were Muslims, even as early as the 
sixteenth century.” 

Despite the endorsement Patani's rulers gave to Islam, there is ample evi- 
dence of other religious traditions existing beneath the surface. One of the 
three Buddhist wat described by the Dutch in 1058/1648 was most likely lo- 
cated to the east of the royal palace in a place known as Kampung Kedi. This 
village may have been founded in 971/1564 when Sultan Muzaffar Shah set- 
tled sixty Burmese slave captives there, the result of a temporary and already 
soured alliance with Ayutthaya. They supposedly built a monastery within 
their settlement called kedi referring to a pagoda or stupa.” It is likely that 
the wat at Kampung Kedi was that which Dutch visitors in 1010/1602 in- 
cluded in their description of three temples in the nearby area: 


They have also several Temples Dedicated to their Pagan Idols, among which 
three excel the rest. When the Dutch in 1602, settled first here, they saw in 
one of those Temples belonging to the Subjects of the King of Siam, a guilt 
Statue resembling a Man, but of the biggness of a Horse, with one hand 
down and the other upwards. On each side stood a very large Dragon gilt, 
with two Stone Statues, to wit, a Man on the one, and a Woman on the other 
side, with their hands lift up to Heaven. The same they saw in the second, 
with this difference only, That one half of it was only gilt, the other painted 
red. In the third was the same posture, with a gilt streak cross the breast; 
and behind the Altar of the great Idol, was another lesser Statue, resembling 
a Man, with a large horn in the forehead; This Idol their Priests say, repre- 
sents the Great God. 


The above description indicates that some Buddhist temples existed in the 
region and that these often included images and practices known only to the 
local area. Patani’s other wat were likely maintained by other Buddhists, per- 
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haps under patronage from Ayutthaya or local elites, who had dwelled in the 
region for many generations. 

The principal social players in these temples no doubt competed, like the 
imams of the mosques, for patronage from the rajas. It is not clear how long 
after the court’s conversion the rajas continued to sponsor non-Islamic sacred 
spaces, if they did at all. Certainly by the seventeenth century the mosques 
had the upper hand as the bond between Islamic leaders and court officials 
strengthened. But these non-Islamic spaces certainly lingered on, gaining 
mention as late as the 1780s in British records. Not until the nineteenth 
century was there a sudden and dramatic shift elevating Islam above other 
religious and ritual practices in Patani, as the Muslim elites definitively tri- 
umphed over other social actors. 

From the first appearance of mosques from the sixteenth century onward, 
such spaces gradually developed into viable arenas for social competition 
where elites vied for social position and cultural influence that they transmit- 
ted, with varying degrees of success, to their descendants. Whereas in the 
sixteenth century non-Islamic temples appear to have held their own as equally 
important social spaces, even by the seventeenth century mosques had gained 
ascendancy over their rivals through royal patronage. Such social spaces might 
be seen as individual arenas of competition but also ones that came together 
in common cause against other temples that competed for royal patronage. 
When the royal court appears to have turned toward promoting mosques over 
other temples by the seventeenth century, non-Islamic places of worship be- 
came less dynamic spaces for social action. The rise of Islamic sacred spaces 
was due largely to a combination of financial superiority and increasing moral 
authority as the privileged venues for spiritual and religious expression for the 
people of Patani. 


TRIBUTE AND RESISTANCE: MANDALA POLITICS 


Volatility was the defining characteristic of the mandala system as 
political elites of subjected polities waited for opportunities to seize supreme 
position within a given hierarchy. Each ruler projected his or her power as 
far as possible and contended with innumerable rivals both near and far in 
what Stanley Tambiah termed a “galactic polity."6* Distant but powerful 
centers such as Ava, Ayutthaya, and Melaka competed for supreme position 
within competing mandala systems for control of the Malay-Thai Peninsula 
or other parts of Southeast Asia. Allegiance within a mandala was also 
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based on personal loyalty to a particular sovereign, which quickly disinte- 
grated at the death of the overlord, as exhibited by the Patani *rebellions" 
following dynastic change in Ayutthaya in 1038/1629 and 1099/1688. 

A mandala’s strength was generally based upon its ability to acquire and 
control a workforce.$? Patani's population, like that of other polities in the 
period, is difficult to estimate, though we may gain some sense of its size from 
travel accounts. Anthony Reid estimated that Patani's urban population was 
approximately 20,000 in 1010/1602, based on the Dutch traders who observed 
a royal procession of 4,000-5,000 people.56 Reid thus placed Patani in the 
second tier of Southeast Asian cities alongside Ava, Kim-long, Mrauk-u, 
Phnom Penh, Surabaya, and Vientiane, all of which peaked around 20,000- 
50,000 in the seventeenth century.” In 1035/1626, however, Patani sent 100 
ships and 9,000 soldiers against Aceh, which suggests its total population had 
grown beyond Reid's estimates. In 1048/1639, Mandelslo estimated Patani's 
total fighting men to number 180,000, a number repeated by the Dutchman 
John Nieuhoff in 1072/1662, citing the ability of the ruler to conscript a sub- 
stantial peasant population. While this number may be an exaggeration, 
Mandelslo and Nieuhoff appear to be the only observers who considered the 
rural as well as the urban populations of Patani. Japanese estimates in 
1101/1690 placed the urban population around 10,000-20,000 people, 
though Patani's ability to form an army of 10,000—15,000 people a year ear- 
lier suggests a substantial population available for conscription.” In any event, 
it has oft been noted that Patani produced less than half of its own food and 
thus relied heavily upon trade to maintain its population, particularly in the 
seventeenth century.” Furthermore, if the Javanese slave rebellion in Patani 
on October 4, 1613, is any indication of the volatility of the orangkaya’s labor 
force, it is clear that the position of the elite could quickly disintegrate if their 
control of manpower faltered.” 

When Patani accepted the nobat drums from Melaka in the fifteenth 
century, it seems to have given some form of nominal obeisance in return. 
There is no further evidence of Patani offering tribute to Melaka, but it seems 
likely that there was an exchange between the two polities that has gone un- 
recorded. Patani’s relationship with Ayutthaya is clearer, given that tribute 
appeared in the latter semiregularly by at least the late fourteenth century on- 
ward. Patani may have paid obeisance to Nakhon Si Thammarat”? as early as 
596/1200, as David Wyatt claims, but the chronicles that make these claims 
were recorded much later and may reflect a projection of conditions from the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century back upon earlier times.” Much later, in 
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789/1397, Patani ousted Paramesvara from Singapore, supposedly on com- 
mand from Ayutthaya.? Patani seems to have maintained a rivalry with 
Melaka until some point in the fifteenth century when the former was finally 
defeated and it is likely that at that time Melaka bestowed the nobat drums 
to pull Patani into its political orbit. The balance between Melaka and Ayut- 
thaya on the peninsula was unalterably changed when the Portuguese con- 
quered Melaka in 916/1511. From that point forward, Ayutthayan power on 
the peninsula, particularly in the northern areas including Kedah, Kelantan, 
Patani, and Trengganu, grew because there was no counterweight to oppose 
it. Yet great fluidity remained within the political relationships, and the pen- 
insular polities were only loosely tied to Ayutthaya because of Siam’s general 
lack of naval power in the early centuries" On a more regional scale, Patani 
was positioned atop a local mandala that included Saiburi, Kelantan, at times 
Trengganu, and countless smaller polities and local chieftains. By the late 
fifteenth century, Patani rose to become the most powerful polity in the 
region and after the fall of Melaka became the premier east coast port north 
of Johor. 

Throughout much of its history, Patani struggled to redefine its relation- 
ship with Ayutthaya. At times in the seventeenth century, when the sultan- 
ate was at its peak military and economic strength, it managed to defeat Siam 
on the field of battle in open defiance. But as the conflicts wore on and its 
mercantile power collapsed, Patani’s ability to resist Ayutthayan political he- 
gemony likewise evaporated. The sultanate’s political problems were exacer- 
bated by internal political divisions brought on by the fall of the Inland dy- 
nasty in 1058/1649 and the placement of a Kelantanese prince upon the 
throne.’* The new dynasty never managed to unify various local, warring fac- 
tions that increasingly became pawns of external power players. 

The roots of the Kelantan dynasty’s rise to power in Patani may be traced 
to regional political relations in the 1640s. Patani had joined the neigh- 
boring states of Kedah and Songkhla in a rebellion against Ayutthaya in 
1057/1647, and the three states managed to repel Ayutthaya’s two initial at- 
tempts at forcing obeisance."? But a third army, comprised of 25,000 soldiers, 
300 elephants, and many horses, as well as a fleet of twenty ships operated by 
Dutch soldiers and sailors, finally broke the combined strength of the alli- 
ance.? Kelantan also appears to have supported Ayutthaya because Patani had 
not recognized the victor in a succession dispute earlier in the 1640s.8! Be- 
sides demanding the annual tribute of bunga emas (gold flowers), the invad- 
ing armies deposed Raja Kuning, the last of the Inland dynasty, and ultimately 
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placed Raja Bakal,®* a son of Raja Sakti I, upon the throne of Patani in 1651. 
The new dynasty, though it exhibited some success under its first two rulers, 
became increasingly unable to unite local factions after 1080/1670. 

Through the 1650s and 1660s, Patani returned to paying annual tribute, 
though in the 1670s renewed conflict on the peninsula eventually led to Ayut- 
thayan intervention. In 1080-1081/1670-1671, war erupted between Patani 
and Songhkla, despite efforts by the sultan of Kedah to mediate a peace ac- 
cord.?? Patani's advantage over Songhkla seems to have been its larger army, 
for an English observer stated that the Songhkla soldiers were more experi- 
enced in the use of firearms, including both muskets and cannons.?^ Feeling 
confident after conquering its neighbor, Patani refused to send tribute to 
Ayutthaya in 1083/1673.? King Narai sent an Ayutthayan army south that 
managed to capture Patani in January 1674.56 A powerful courtier of Patani, 
second in power only to the raja, was said to be the cause of the dispute and 
Ayutthayan forces brought him back to the capital where he was put to death 
along with his two sons.*” 

Patani's resistance to sending tribute to Ayutthaya reached a climax fol- 
lowing Phetracha's usurpation of the throne in Ayutthaya in 1099/1688. Pa- 
tani took the opportunity to establish itself in the peninsula and attacked 
Songhkla the following year with an army of approximately 10,000-15,000 
soldiers.8* Ayutthaya then supported Songhkla in a counterattack, defeating 
Patani the following year and forcing the raja to again send tribute to Ayut- 
thaya. By 1103/1692, Chinese and Japanese merchants and other travelers re- 
ported that Patani had again revolted, though the reasons for refusing to pay 
tribute are unclear? In what skirmishes resulted, Patani defeated Siam’s army 
of 6,000 soldiers, but its success was short-lived.” After frequent attempts at 
poisoning the river water failed to extricate the Siamese army from Patani, 
the queen eventually surrendered and promised to again send tribute to 
Ayutthaya.”! 

The most devastating effect of the wars upon Patani was the severing of 
the last remaining vital trading links with Japan. Royal power seems to have 
crumbled in the wake of defeat, as numerous reports of general lawlessness 
and piracy tell us that the region was no longer safe for foreign merchants to 
visit.” Indeed, British merchants also complained of the dangerous conditions 
in or near to Patani that contrasted their earlier visits?? Together the forces 
of economic decline, outward migration, and lawlessness led to a decline in 
population that ultimately undercut the sultanate’s ability to fend off foreign 
aggressors. 
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Patani’s economic collapse in the final decade of the seventeenth century 
forced mercantile elites to retreat to the court as the only remaining major 
space for social competition. This influx of powerful but desperate elites into 
court affairs quickly overloaded the court’s capacity to absorb new players into 
the fold.” The rajas were unable to keep various factions at bay and became 
increasingly reliant upon orangkaya for their hold on power. Powerful orang- 
kaya then began promoting puppet candidates to the throne, leading to a 
breakdown in the social order in the sultanate especially after 1122/1710.” 
Without a united front, Patani could not repel invasions from Ayutthaya, and 
after the attack of 1101/1690 the sultanate never recovered its political cohe- 
sion or economic stability, much to the detriment of local elites. Yet, the moral 
authority of the court lingered on, without a viable successor as the progeni- 
tor and judge of social value and prestige. 

Following Patani’s defeat by Ayutthaya in 1105/1694, Siamese influence 
in local politics escalated, showing that some local political elites found it ad- 
vantageous to draw on this new source of political capital. This had the dou- 
ble effect of pitting factions of orangkaya against one another while simulta- 
neously undermining the central power of the raja due to internal feuds. Raja 
Emas Kelantan faced particular troubles maintaining stability throughout her 
reign, but the troubles increased dramatically during the reigns of her suc- 
cessors (c. 1109-1141/1698-1729).”° Of this period, one of the authors of the 
Hikayat Patani wrote: “The country of Patani has been in great confusion 
and all of its people have many sufferings, while rules and customs are no lon- 
ger followed; but it is not for any creature to know the command of God— 
praise be to Him and may He be exalted—regarding what lies ahead."?" The 
authors of the sultanate’s royal chronicle seem most attuned to the disinte- 
gration of “rules and customs,” indicating that shifts in the methods and strat- 
egies of social survival had resulted in great anxiety for the orazgkaya. Some 
court elites managed to usurp royal power either by wielding the power and 
influence of the office of bendahara to the point where they exceeded that of 
the raja, or by deposing the raja and taking the nobat for their own.” With 
court politics becoming increasingly factional, the social survival of existing 
elites became ever more precarious and faltered over time without a stabiliz- 
ing influence. 

The sultanate experienced at least two famines that appear to have dev- 
astated an already declining population, further undermining the power of 
elites whose position was based upon attracting and maintaining a retinue 
of followers. A Dutch company official wrote of a great famine in Patani in 
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1105/1694, likely due to a combination of problems relating to the war with 
Ayutthaya during which time the occupying army had destroyed Patani’s ag- 
ricultural resources.”? After another conflict with Siam, Patani endured a more 
devastating famine in 1126/1714 that affected the entire mid-peninsula where 
food prices had risen dramatically.” The British East India Company mer- 
chant Alexander Hamilton, passing through the region in 1129/1717, wrote: 


It was formerly the greatest port of trade in all those seas, but the inhabitants 
being too potent to be afraid of the King’s laws, they became so insolent, 
that merchants were obliged to remove their commerce to countries of 
more security. It was the staple port for Surat shipping, and from Goa, Mal- 
abar and Chormondel [Coromandel Coast] they had a good trade, and so 
they had from China, Tunquin [Tonkin], Cambodia, and Siam; but the mer- 
chants finding no restraint on robbers and murderers, were obliged to give 
their trade a turn into another chanel, which was a great advantage to Bata- 
via, Siam and Malacca.!?! 


Famines and economic instability led to widespread starvation and mi- 
gration out of Patani that decimated the population and caused the social or- 
der to disintegrate. The decline in population was critical to undercutting 
the power of the raja and orangkaya whose power relied most heavily upon 
their ability to maintain large retinues of loyal followers through whom they 
maintained their position. Though the decline in the strength of local entou- 
rages affected all of the leading orangkaya in Patani, the power balance with 
Ayutthaya swung irreversibly in favor of the latter through the decades that 
followed. The Burmese sacking of Ayutthaya in 1180/1767 only gave Patani a 
brief reprieve; and from the apparent opportunity to rebel against Siamese 
political dominance sprung the seed of its undoing. 


KNOWLEDGE, CULTURAL PRODUCTION, AND POWER 


Patani society was a sum of a number of physical, intellectual, or imag- 
ined spaces in which people contended for cultural, economic, and symbolic 
capital. Within this system, people, particularly elites, operated in a constant 
struggle for social power and status in a number of ways. Distinct but socially 
interrelated spaces of competition existed in Patani and were based upon a 
materialist logic of utilitarian practices and strategy. Patani's main spaces of 
competition in the seventeenth century were political, economic, and sacred 
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domains embodied in the palace, the marketplace, and the mosque, respec- 
tively. These three spaces expanded and contracted over time, overlapped with 
each other considerably as actors passed between them, competed with and 
complemented the other spaces, and had their character and definition evolve 
over time. Analysis here has looked beyond social structures and institutions 
to understand how social power reverberated between and within these so- 
cial spaces. By examining the practices social actors employed to gain power 
and status and reproduce it over time, we arrive at how the sum total of these 
individual actions coalesced to redefine the moral value attributed to such 
practices and the spaces that contained them. 

The primary power bases in the social fabric of Patani were exalted 
lineages with entourages of warriors, servants, and slaves that might be con- 
sidered an extension of familial power. Southeast Asian entourages were 
maintained through regular renewal of numbers (via slave raiding) and 
reaffirmation of loyalties among existing members via oaths and deeds. These 
lineages generally centered around one or a number of individuals with su- 
perior capabilities or capital who contended with rivals for social position and 
influence. The orangkaya developed many strategies by which to compete in 
social spaces and by which to reproduce their status in succeeding generations. 
In pre-1199/1785 Patani, orangkaya accumulated followers, whether by per- 
sonal hiring, slave raiding, or other forms of bondage or patronage, which al- 
lowed them to exert greater social influence over, or gain greater favor with, 
the raja vis-a-vis other competitors. In turn, the orazgkaya employed their reti- 
nue of followers to project their own power into the social spaces of their 
choosing more effectively. In this regard, social actors first sought to perfect 
their ability to compete within whatever accepted rules governed them, and 
then to redefine or exceed the rules of the contest to their own advantage if 
afforded the opportunity. Thus elites reproduced the social order in this man- 
ner by exceeding social restraints and besting rivals.” 

Individuals at the head of orangkaya families employed a “practical logic” 
when determining the best course for their social actions and through this 
process accumulated greater social power and status. The most easily quanti- 
fiable form of capital was wealth, but political influence with the raja helped 
one obtain court patronage which, serving as both potential economic capi- 
tal and cultural capital, functioned as the single most powerful force for so- 
cial mobility until 1199/1785. Islamic learning and knowledge production re- 
mained one of the less visible forms of cultural capital in Patani until after 
the destruction of the royal palace, when the Islamic elite irreversibly usurped 
social dominance from the remaining court elites. 
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The orazgkaya of Patani emerged by the late sixteenth century as an elite 
group of symbolic producers who managed to slowly and gradually dominate 
the social mechanisms of symbolic power. The raja or sultan remained at the 
pinnacle of the social hierarchy as the orazgkaya gained power, but over time 
the political elites, who relied upon trade, found that the sources of their 
social position began to evaporate." Thus by the early to mid-eighteenth 
century, political space had withered into a much-weakened reflection of its 
original sixteenth- and seventeenth-century predecessor.” Nevertheless, 
elites were not bound to one space or another. Versatile elites attained social 
mobility by contending in multiple social spaces or by managing to convert 
capital from one space into another. Through this system of capital exchange, 
political elites traded in the marketplace, Islamic elites obtained court patron- 
age, wealthy merchants were granted noble titles, and so forth. The constant 
reshuffling of resources and power became one of the defining characteris- 
tics of social life in the Patani Sultanate. 


The Five Patani-Siam Wars 
The Destruction of the Orangkaya 


GROWING DISPARITIES IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


Patani’s resilient and malleable social nexus, having survived 
and evolved in the face of great challenges in the seventeenth century, finally 
faced its denouement through five wars in the period 1199—1253/1785—1838. 
The internal web of power dynamics adopted centrifugal tendencies even by 
the late seventeenth century as Siam's power increased and Patani's declined, 
but it would take a series of devastating wars to definitively undermine and 
reorient the dynamism of the orangkaya. Wartime death, displacement, 
and the defiling of enduring marks of cultural power and sovereignty brought 
an end to the sultanate. 

The fall of Ayutthaya to the Burmese in 1180/1767 left the Tai mandala 
system in disarray and resulted in political uncertainties for many of its for- 
mer tributaries. In the south, Patani, like other peninsular states, had to de- 
cide whether to resist or acquiesce, a decision made difficult by the unclear 
outcomes and the potentially fatal consequences amid the ever-changing po- 
litical realities in the north. In the years that followed, Patani at times sent 
the bunga emas (gold flowers), but refused greater demands such as the re- 
quest for troops and money to contribute to Thonburi’s ongoing wars. Ayut- 
thaya’s dramatic demise was followed by an even more momentous rebirth as 
Siam’s political successor state came, by 1181/1768, under the leadership of 
General Taksin. 

Patani refused any further allegiance to Siam after 1180/1767, much like 
the neighboring polities of Kedah, Nakhon, Phattalung, and Songkhla.! This 
was not a moment of political jubilance, however, but rather a temporary re- 
alignment of political loyalties toward Ava, the capital of the Burmese em- 
pire, as the supreme power in the region. Situated at Pulau Pinang,” the British 
East India Company (EIC) agent Francis Light wrote: 
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Quida [Kedah] was very near Ligore, a Kingdom of Siam. They sent every 
Third year, a Gold and Silver Tree as a Token of Homage to Ligore.? This was 
done to Preserve a good correspondence; for at this period the Siamese 
were very Rich and numerous but no Warriors; and a Considerable Trade 
was Carried on between Ligore and Quida. After the destruction of Siam, 
The King of Ava demanded the Token of Homage from Quida, and received 
the Gold and Silver Tree.4 


We may assume that Patani followed Kedah’s example, in all likelihood, 
since its ties to Nakhon would have become insubstantial after the fall of 
Ayutthaya. 

But as Taksin rebuilt the Siamese political center, now at Thonburi, he 
began immediately reasserting its claims over the peninsular polities. Though 
his armies were initially repelled in an attempt to take Phitsanoluk in 1181/ 
May 1768, a second attempt late in the following year allowed him to subdue 
Nakhon.’ The raja of Nakhon subsequently took refuge at Songkhla, but 
when the Siamese army swept further south, defeating both Songkhla and 
Phattalung, the rajas of all three then fled to the court of Sultan Muhammad" 
in Patani.’ Patani’s ruler was in no position to offer the fugitives protection. 
Patani was known to have experienced a near constant struggle between lo- 
cal elites for political control since 1109/1698, a fact noted by British officials 
at Pulau Pinang.” Furthermore, Sultan Muhammad had only recently as- 
cended the throne and had likely not asserted control over his rivals in the 
region enough to coerce them into performing military service for him? With 
the Siamese army advancing on Patani, the sultan supposedly met with the 
local chiefs and decided to turn the three rajas over to the Siamese army 
to avoid the imminent attack.!° Sultan Muhammad had, for the moment, 
avoided a disastrous fight against Siam’s revived military strength. 

The so-called protection the great powers such as Burma and Siam theo- 
retically offered their tributaries was often not against outside aggressors, but 
rather more like a coercive gift offered in exchange for peace. From this, we 
may gauge that shifting political allegiance had little to do with loyalty and 
everything to do with mere political survival. Though Patani, along with 
Trengganu and possibly Kedah, sent tribute to Thonburi in 1182/1769, evi- 
dence suggests that many of the peninsular tributary polities also sent tribute 
to Burma in an attempt to stave off aggression from both militarily superior 
powers and that they may have sent tribute to both powers simultaneously. 
Light observed: “When Pia Tack [King Taskin] drove away the Burmers [Bur- 
mans] & Built a new City in Siam, the King of Quida send the Tree to Siam; 
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and has kept Peace with both Paying homage sometimes to one and some- 
times to the other and often to both.”" Furthermore, when either or both of 
the powers requested military assistance, the peninsular tributaries had to 
comply with all of their demands. Light wrote: 


Last year the Preparations of the Burmers were so great that the King of 
Quida expected the Total destruction of the Siamese. The Burmers sent to 
the King [of Kedah] to demand a supply of arms and ammunition which 
he Complied with this in a very Scanty manner and very Politically gave the 
Prows which carried them two Letters, one for the Burmers and one for the 
Siamese. One or two of the Prows went to the Burmers while attacking Sal- 
ary. The others meeting with the Siamese delivered their Letters. This has 
been told to the Siamese General with much addition, so that it is yet in 
doubt if they will not destroy Quida.” 


There is no direct evidence that Patani maintained as close a relationship 
with Burma as did Kedah. Situated on the east coast of the Malay-Ihai Pen- 
insula, Patani would have been less well suited to provide assistance to Burma 
in its military campaigns against Siam. But given Patani’s overland trade 
routes with Kedah and other west coast polities, it is possible that Patani also 
sent tribute or arms to either or both of the powers. Most importantly, the 
above passages indicate the fluidity by which tributary relations were con- 
ducted, particularly in the volatile period of 1180-1199/1767-1785 when 
technological limitations of the day made it unclear whether Burma or Siam 
happened to have the upper hand at a given moment. The peninsular powers 
either chose one side or more often placated both sides in their attempts to 
avoid destruction. This was a political game that would ultimately have fatal 
consequences for Patani. 

In 1190/1776, when Ava sent another army to attack northern Siam, Gen- 
eral Taksin sent a request to Patani, Kelantan, and Trengganu for military 
assistance. He demanded that they each send 80,000 baht to contribute to 
his war effort against the Burmese. None of the tributaries complied with the 
demand, however, and for the time being all three polities were situated far 
enough from Thonburi to avoid any serious repercussions. The war between 
Burma and Siam ended abruptly at the death of King Hsinbyshin of Burma, 
whose forces simultaneously suffered a near-catastrophic defeat.” After a 
peaceful interlude between the great powers, the Burmese attacked and con- 
quered Nakhon in 1198/1784, which had been at that time a tributary to Siam. 
Ofthis campaign, Light wrote: 
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The Burmers divided their Army into several Parties and ravaged at the same 
time the Countries of Lao and upper Siam, Ligore, Chia, Champore, 
Murdelong, and Banery, Burning, destroying, and Massacring without Com- 
passion or exception; On a sudden their Army disappeared; but Beat by the 
Siamese or occasioned by a dissention Among the Generals is uncertain, as 
both are alledged. The Siamese recovered the Places they had lost, and the 
Kings Brother Soorune!* who came to Ligore with a small Army had no 
sooner put to Death the two Thousand Burmers left there as a Guard, than 
they resolved to call to Account all the Neighbouring States, who had not 


given the Siamese Aid against the Burmers.P 


If previous events are any indication of the likely political moves in Pa- 
tani, with a powerful Burmese army on their doorstep, Sultan Muhammad 
most likely swore allegiance to Burma and renounced ties to Siam once again 
as a method of political survival. It appears that the Burmese general was wor- 
ried about being cornered in the peninsula after conquering Nakhon and 
thus retreated, leaving only a small garrison behind. The Siamese army, now 
under the control of King Ramathibodi (Rama I) with the leadership of his 
younger brother, had little difficulty in subduing the 2,000 Burmese troops 
at Nakhon, and now stood poised to punish the peninsular tributaries for 
their failure to assist Siam against Burma in 1190/1776 and other conflicts. 
Light continued: “[Chaophraya Surasi] sent for the Chiefs of Pattany, the 
Kings of Tringano and Queda, none of whom chusing to enter the court of 
so desperate a Tyrant sent their several excuses with Presents which he re- 
turned, and began immediately with Poogit [Patani’s primary fort].”!” Pa- 
tani’s delicately played game of political survival had finally come to an end. 
The rival Burmese power would not come to their aid and they had nothing 
left to offer the Siamese general who now appeared bent on destroying all op- 
position to Siam’s political control in the central peninsula. As the Siamese 
armies advanced on Patani, now under Phraya Kalahom, Sultan Muhammad 
chose to fortify a large garrison within the fort at Pujut.’* The period of vola- 
tile political maneuverings that had existed for the peninsular polities since 
1180/1767 was to come to an abrupt end with the arrival of Siam’s army at 
the walls of Patani’s most formidable fortress. It was there that Patani's 
mandala-based sovereignty and autonomy was to be lost upon the battlefield. 

The relative strength of Patani vis-à-vis Siam had changed dramatically 
since the numerous conflicts of the seventeenth century. Patani’s military ad- 
vantage, particularly at sea, had been entirely erased even by the close of the 
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previous century, and therefore they no longer possessed the ability to fend 
off a sustained and focused Siamese attack. And neither did Patani possess 
powerful regional allies such as Johor, Pahang, or Portuguese Melaka, as it 
had in the first half ofthe previous century. Patani's grip on Kelantan, which 
had generally been beneath Patani in the local mandala structure, had clearly 
weakened as early as the second decade of the eighteenth century. Members 
of the Kelantan dynasty that had come to power in Patani in 1058/1649 had 
ruled over both polities until some point in the 1710s when three brothers, 
themselves the sons of an ousted elite Cham family but also distant cousins 
of the Sakti line, came to power in both Kelantan and Patani.'? Descendants, 
often brothers or cousins, ruled over both Kelantan and Patani until the as- 
cension of Sultan Muhammad in Patani in about 1182/1769 or 1184/1771.” 
The new sultan appears to have been from a different local faction than the 
previous rulers and had no known connections to the Kelantan branch of the 
Sakti-Cham line.?! Francis Light described the Patani political situation sim- 
ply: "Patany [is] a mixture of Mahomedans and Pagans governed by several 
Chiefs who are frequently at War with each other but join against a foreign 
Enemy."? Despite the valiant efforts of Patani's confederation of chieftains 
and warlords uniting against the invading force, Siam's long-awaited chance 
to deal a decisive blow to Patani had finally come. 


THE SHATTERING OF PATANI 


Despite Patani's potential military vulnerability by 1198/1784, Siam's at- 
tack must still have come as a surprise. As the EIC agent James Scott re- 
marked: “As is frequently the case in war Maugre probability, the Siamise has 
had such decissive success in the Last campaign as to be able after driving 
back the Burmans, to attempt the Conquest of Patani."?? Here Scott clearly 
refers to the routing of Burmese forces at Nakhon and the subsequent ap- 
pearance of the Siamese army further south. This came as quite a surprise to 
the sultan of Patani, who had only recently pledged his support of Burma 
against Siam, believing the former power to be in control of the peninsula. 

A Thai source states that Phraya Kalahom's army fought against Ratu- 
pakaran, presumably a local Patani chief, at Yaring who they defeated, though 
the latter escaped to Raman to reorganize his army and draw together addi- 
tional troops.” Phraya Kalahom then turned to a local Songkhla official 
named Palad Cana, who apparently had detailed knowledge of the region and 
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served as a guide for the army’s course as it pushed south. Ratupakaran thence 
fled to Ban Paera where he was shot and killed by the invading army and 
presumably his soldiers were also routed. By that time, the Krom phrarat 
chawang boworn sathan mongkon (Siamese king of the back palace) had ar- 
rived with his fleet at Patani bay where a larger battle was soon to be fought.” 

Evidently, news of the final outcome of the battle at Nakhon had not yet 
reached Pulau Pinang at the time of Scott’s letter noted above, but in another 
letter dated just eight days later Light included more details: 


[Pujut] was deemed impregnable. It was surrounded by Seven thick rows of 
Bamboes, within the Bamboes an exceeding wide and deep Canal, and 
within the Canal a Strong Rampart of Earth, on which was mounted a 
Number of large Cannon. The Area within the Walls Contained all the 
Inhabitants Cattle and Grain. Their Strength Amounted to near 4,000 
Fighting Men.” 


If numbers from previous wars meant anything, the force assembled at Pujut 
was probably just one small garrison of Patani’s troops who often numbered 
in the range of 10,000-20,000 in the seventeenth century. And if the early 
nineteenth-century wars were any indication, Patani may well have been sup- 
ported by troops from the neighboring polities in the fight as well. Further- 
more, Light’s praise of Pujut is significant given that the British were quick 
to point out the military weaknesses or poor strategy, as they perceived it, of 
various people in the region. This further suggests that it likely contained 
Patani’s elite warriors and it was there that Siam’s assault was to fall hardest. 

Despite the impressive fortifications, Patani fell to Siam’s armies by 1200/ 
August 1786 after a yearlong siege. The battle itself must have proceeded for 
many months through a long siege with various stages of fighting and retreat- 
ing, feints and full-on assaults. Due to the rising destructive potential of 
warfare in the eighteenth century brought on by technological advancements 
and the growing demographic imbalance between the peninsula and the cen- 
tral Thai basin, the war of 1785-1786 was different for Patani than the con- 
flicts of the seventeenth century. The sultanate experienced an utter defeat 
and was destroyed by force of arms on an unprecedented level. But the initial 
defeat was to pale in comparison to the battle’s aftermath. 

The annihilation of the Patani people in 1200/1786 resulted from three 
actions carried out by the Siamese army: slaughter, forced expulsion, and cap- 
ture." A contemporary account of warfare in the region helps illustrate 
the situation in Patani after the fall of the fort at Pujut and the collapse 
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of defenses around the royal palace. Scott wrote of wars in the region in 
1199/1785: 


If we follow an Army in its Progress, Desolation and Depopulation goes 
hand in hand. Carrying off every thing of value, Men, Women, and Chil- 
dren included. And Burning what the[y] cannot carry they Render the coun- 
try they have overrun untenable, on their Retreat those who had Retired to 
the fastnesses appear ^ of which die or emigrate for want of sustenance, 
so that one Campaign leaves the country over run a Wild.?* 


From Pulau Pinang, Light observed, “The Siamese General is extirpat- 
ing Pattany all the men Children and old women he orders to be Tied and 
thrown upon the grounds and there Trampled to Death by Elephants."? Kill- 
ing with elephants in this manner was a method of execution and probably 
was reserved for whatever elites the Siamese identified after capture. The 
killing of war captives suggests that the battle aftermath differed from 
seventeenth-century wars, when the conquered often became slaves to bolster 
home workforces. Siam was bearing no potential rivals after Ayutthaya’s fall; 
the rules of warfare had changed as demonstrated on Patani’s battlefields, 
though some were selected for enslavement. 

A significant number of the residents of Patani who managed to survive 
were taken as prisoners. Clearly one of Siam’s objectives was to depopulate 
Patani as a measure of establishing political dominance once and for all. It is 
unclear how many people were captured, for Syukri only states that when the 
Siamese withdrew from Patani, they "took many Malay captives, including 
men, women, and young children together with the other war booty.” Many 
of the captives no doubt served as slaves in the building of the emerging Sia- 
mese political center of Bangkok. As late as 1243/1828, John Crawfurd noted, 
“Besides the Malays living in their own countries, there are said to be at Bang- 
kok not less than ten thousand, chiefly captives, carried off from Queda and 
Patani, but especially from the latter."?! 

The Patani people who escaped death or capture fled by the thousands 
into the neighboring polities of Kedah, Kelantan, Perak, and Trengganu. Rec- 
ords of the refugees only survive in Kedah, where British observers nervously 
noted them in their reports to their superiors in Calcutta. Light wrote: “The 
Siamese have conquered Pattany, such of the People as have escaped their 
Sword, are Perishing in the Forests, The King of Queda being afraid to grant 
them admittance into any Part of his Country having received from the Sia- 
mese General Strict injunctions not to Succour one of them.”?” Those who 
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Map 2. Patani in 1786. Northern trajectories indicate the possible paths the slaves 
took. Southern trajectories trace the flight of refugees. 
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fled were preceded by a Siamese messenger who apparently warned the neigh- 
boring rulers not to assist the vanquished refugees who were then flooding 
their borders. With a large Siamese army not far away, the neighboring lead- 
ers were fearful of offering asylum to the displaced people of Patani. In Ke- 
dah, however, it appears that the sultan appealed to the British on their be- 
half, though the latter never acquiesced to their pleas. Light wrote, “I have 
received repeated solicitations from the King of Queda to come and Consult 
with him respecting the Siamese and People of Pattany,” referring here to the 
arrival of the Patani refugees. He continued, “Yesterday the King of Queda 
sent the Shabander to enquire if I would consent to the People of Pattany set- 
tling opposite to Pinang and assist him if attacked by the Siamese.” He 
further elaborated: “The Laxamana?^ [of Kedah] is desirous I should receive 
a Thousand of the Pattany People on this Island. This would be highly im- 
prudent while we have a small Force, especially as the Laxamana from the be- 
ginning was much averse to our Coming here, and wishes to expel us."? The 
fact that no subsequent report records any British aid indicates that in all like- 
lihood the EIC was not in a strong enough position to fend off a major Sia- 
mese offensive, nor were they willing to take on the potential political risk of 
offering support to the Patani refugees. Patani’s lack of powerful or even re- 
gional allies in 1785-1786 was a critical factor in its demise. 

Many more Patani refugees fled into Kelantan and Trengganu where 
many families possessed kinship ties as well as cultural affinities with local 
residents.?6 Details of their fate are obscured by the dearth of surviving rec- 
ords. It nevertheless becomes clear, however, that the refugees must have found 
sanctuary in various locales due to the fact that neighboring polities possessed 
no means to effectively repel them. Still widespread famine almost certainly 
resulted among the survivors of the massacre, as evidenced in other regions 
during the same period, a side effect of warfare that accounted for the greater 
proportion of the death toll.?” An estimate of casualties as a result of warfare, 
executions, and displacement in the thousands or even tens of thousands 
seems within reason if the total population of Patani at the time was approx- 
imately 50,000.?? 

By death, expulsion, and capture, Siam dealt Patani society a blow from 
which it would take many generations to recover. In terms of demographics, 
the 1200/1786 massacre marked a watershed moment for the city and its en- 
virons. Light, in an economic report of the peninsula in 1203/1789, observed 
simply, “Pattany—destroyed by the Siamese, the inhabitants dispersed.” The 
balance had now been tipped irreversibly in favor of other regional political 
centers, where many of the surviving Patani refugees would remain even after 
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it was safe to return to their homes. But even for those who did return, they 
would soon find that the social dynamics centered on the palace that had been 
so vibrant in the seventeenth century were dead. There was to be no return 
to the social system and court etiquette of the old order because the palace 
and the city had been utterly destroyed, the sultan had been slain, and the 
marks of Patani’s sovereignty defiled. 

Besides the horrors wrought upon the Patani population, the Siamese 
army looted the palace and burnt the city to the ground.” In the process of 
pillaging the palace, the sultanate’s sacred nobat were either captured or de- 
stroyed. It is not clear whether the Siamese would have even recognized the 
symbolic or political importance of the musical instruments and may well 
have cast them upon the fire as the palace burned. In any event, Patani’s re- 
galia, imbued with sacred power by the last sultan of Melaka, were items of 
great importance to the political cosmology of the royal court. The removal 
of these items dealt a serious blow to the power and prestige of any raja or sul- 
tan who later assumed power. Subsequent rulers now drew their power and 
legitimacy from Bangkok as “puppet rajas” instead of following in the foot- 
steps of their predecessors who had meticulously followed and preserved the 
laws set forth in the Hikayat Patani regarding the ascendance and succession 
of monarchs.*? 

Equal in importance was the seizure of Patani’s legendary cannons. The 
three famous cannons, named Seri Negeri, Tuk Buk, and Nang Liu-liu (also 
called Nang Patani), were of great symbolic significance to Patani’s political 
power and were themselves imbued with profound spiritual significance.*! 
These cannons were credited with keeping Patani safe in battle through two 
centuries that were plagued with warfare. The cannons symbolized Patani’s 
strength and virility in the face of its enemies. The capture of these cannons 
showed the impotence of Patani’s political elite to protect their own people 
against the threat of neighboring powers. According to several reports, the 
cannon Nang Liu-liu was taken safely to Bangkok. The greatest of the three, 
Seri Negeri, was lost in Patani Bay when a storm capsized the boat, giving 
rise to the claim by some residents in the city today that they can see the sub- 
merged cannon at low tide.?” The fate of the third cannon is unknown. 

The razing of Patani, particularly the complete destruction of the palace, 
irreversibly destroyed the social and symbolic center of Patani as a society. The 
social gravity the palace bore upon the elites of the sultanate was unequaled 
and its destruction in 1200/1786 further undermined the political elites of 
the time. Upon returning in later years, the remaining orangkaya would never 
be able to reestablish the same level of prestige they had possessed before the 
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destruction of the city. The ovangkaya and others who returned to their homes 
in the years that followed found the entire city in ruins except for one build- 
ing: the Keresik mosque alone had survived to stand above the carnage, 
though it bore severe damage. A Thai account of the mosque following the 
war described the building: “The mosque is made of brick. There are three 
rooms in the mosque. The width of the ceiling is six sauk, the length is about 
four wah. The ceiling and floor are all broken, but the walls are still there 
which enclosed all four sides." The survival of the Patani mosque served as 
a symbol of the rejuvenating force Islam was to have in the coming decades. 
But the Patani political elites were not yet ready to relinquish their position 
as the leaders and protectors of the community. 

Before withdrawing his army from Patani in 1200-1201/1786-1787, 
Phraya Kalahom elevated one of the remaining Malay chiefs, Raja Bendang 
Badang, named Tungku Lamidin, as raja of Patani. Patani was then placed 
under the suzerainty of Nakhon and the raja was expected to send tribute to 
Bangkok to show its loyalty.** Syukri claims that it was Tungku Lamidin who 
decided to move Patani to its present location, haunted as he was by the de- 
struction of the old city near Keresik and the bitter memories that remained. ^ 
Thus the present-day location of the city further estranged it from the sacred 
geography and historical legacy of the old city. 

An abortive uprising led by the newly installed raja and composed of re- 
cently reunited displaced populations broke out around 1203/1789. By 
1205/1791 an influential shaykh from Mecca arrived to support the Patani 
cause. It is not clear whether the Patani raja knew of possible allies or whether 
he had even sent a request for aid. It seems unlikely in any case that he could 
have expected much assistance from so distant a place. Nevertheless, Tungku 
Lamidin appears to have forged a short-lived alliance with the hopes of stav- 
ing offthe attack from the large Siamese army that was then marching down 
the peninsula. Light wrote: 


The King of Queda has involved himself in a quarrel with the Siamesse 
which is likely to prove dangerous to himself & Country. One Shaick Ab- 
dool Samatt 6 came from Mecca last year with the intention to revenge the 
sufferings ofa Pattany Chief from whom he had received many pious Gifts, 
the destruction of this part of Pattany by the Siamese in 178877 deprived the 
Shaick of his accustomed receipts, enraged at this diminution of revenue 
the Shaick determined to revenge the sufferings of the faithful servants 
of the Prophet, he arrived singly at Queda & applied to the King for assis- 
tance. The King was afraid to grant him such aid as would have insured 
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success, yet permitted him to assemble four hundred Hadjees, Men who hav- 
ing been at Mecca were esteemed to be more particularly under the protec- 
tion of Mahomed. With these Men the Shaick marched to Pattany where he 
was joined by three or four thousand Pattanese.** They plundered and de- 
stroyed several villages in Mardalong & Ligore provinces of Siam. From thence 
they crossed the Peninsula to Sangora. While they were attacking the Fort the 
Siamese who had by this time assembled a body of Men came & surrounded 
the Enemy. The King [sultan of Kedah] emboldened by the first successes of 
the Shaick sent him a small supply of Fire Arms. These fell into the hands of 


the Siamesse. This will be a certain Proof of the King’s disaffections.? 


Whatever success Tungku Lamidin had enjoyed during his initial campaigns 
came to a quick and sudden end in 1206/June 1792. Syukri dates the defeat 
to 1205/1791, but the EIC report concerning “Shaick Abdool Samatt” did not 
appear until July 3o, 1792, suggesting the defeat had occurred not long prior 
to the date of that letter? This is further supported by a letter supposedly 
dated "oth day of the month Dul Hadju, 12 o'clock, which is July 1792?! in 
which the sultan of Trengganu stated, "Ihe Siamese attacked the Patani Dis- 
trict in the month Dulkaida,” which intuition would tell us refers to the 
month previous, not thirteen months prior.” In any event, surrounded in 
battle, the Patani soldiers were either massacred or captured and Tungku 
Lamidin was executed for his role in leading the war against Bangkok.” 
The arrival of the Meccan shaykh in Patani, or a Patani shaykh residing 
in Mecca returning, speaks to the rising place of Islam in Patani. We may as- 
sume with a degree of certainty that Sultan Muhammad of Patani had sent 
money and other gifts to an Islamic religious endowment (wa4f) or other 
charity in Mecca and had been doing so regularly for some time. Light’s re- 
port also illustrates that elite Muslims from Patani were then embarking on 
the hajj (annual pilgrimage) to Mecca as a part of what they believed to be 
an essential religious duty. How many were able to go is unknown, but it must 
have been only a small number because of the rigors of the journey and the 
resources required to embark for a year or more abroad. Furthermore, the ex- 
istence of 400 hajjis (returned pilgrims) in Kedah is also interesting, espe- 
cially because of their willingness to take part in a war that may not have in- 
volved their home or birthplace. The growing sense of Islam as a unifying 
force foreshadows the rising position of Islamic elites in Patani in the nine- 
teenth century. For both the Siamese and the various Malay polities, Patani 
was the beachhead where their wars were to be fought most violently, the place 
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at which Siam focused its imperial aims on the southern peninsula, and where 
the numerous Malay rulers sought to contain what they perceived as Siamese 
aggression. 

Following the 1789—1792 war, Bangkok sought to maintain greater con- 
trol of Patani. Before returning his army to the capital, the Siamese com- 
mander appointed Palad Cana to govern Patani, possibly the Datuk Pang- 
kalan referred to in Malay sources, who bore the title of mang.’ Syukri also 
mentions an additional official, called Laksamana Dajang, a military com- 
mander of some sort, who was also left behind, along with some Siamese of- 
ficials, to offer support to the governor in the advent of another war in the 
area.” These precautions apparently were enough to keep the peace for a num- 
ber of years, as Palad Cana's governance was said to be a respite from the near- 
constant warfare that had embroiled Patani since 1199/17856 Palad Cana 
established his administration at Tambon Ban Mana until his death some 
years later. The phraya (governor) of Patani reported to the phraya of Song- 
khla, who had been appointed Siam's chief official over the extreme south- 
ern territories. 

In 1222/1808, remaining Patani orangkaya and ulama joined forces in 
an attack against the Siamese phraya. The phongsawadan (chronicle) relates: 


During the time that Phraya Prai governed his administration from Ban 
Yamu, the Sayawd?/ and Rathanawong, who were Malayu people, worked 
together and planned to rob Phraya Patani Prai and Luang Sawapladee Yim- 
Xai. Phraya Patani Prai and Luang Sawapladee Yim-Xai fought against the 
Sayawd and Rathanawong. As a result, the Sayawd and Rathanawong were 
not able to defeat Phraya Patani Prai and Luang Sawapladee Yim-Xai. They 
escaped and hid at Tambon Ban Kalapo [Kelaba].^? 


Rathanawong is unknown in other sources but seems likely to have been a 
political or old military leader who would have possessed the ability to mus- 
ter a force to attack the Siamese governor. Their plan was far more serious than 
the chronicle indicates however, as this was certainly a political uprising and 
an attempt to turn back Siamese political power in the region. The involve- 
ment of a sayyid in the movement is interesting, though his role in the con- 
flict is not clear. Kobkua argued that it was the teachings of the sayyid that 
inspired people to join the cause against the local Siamese political forces, but 
it is not clear from the sources available whether this was the case.” If we ac- 
cept Kobkua's supposition, it may further indicate that Patani's Islamic leaders 
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had attained enough cultural and social prestige by 1222/1808 to call on 
members of the faithful to join them in their struggle against Siam. 

According to the phongsawadan, fugitives at Kelaba eventually surren- 
dered and pleaded with the Siamese authorities for amnesty.^ The prisoners 
were then given a verbal reprimand and required to give some goods and rat- 
tan to the phraya of Songkhla. The discontented groups numbered some 
400 families and were supposedly resettled in separate groups at Nongchik 
and Yaring, where food shortages and famine resulted.” This further com- 
pelled the Siamese authorities in Songkhla to reassess their governing poli- 
cies over Siam’s southern imperial districts. 

Syukri paints a very different picture. He claims that it was Datuk 
Pangkalan, who by this time was possibly either the brother or the son of the 
raja installed in 1791 and planned the attack against the phraya in Songkhla 
and chased out other Siamese officials led by the Laksamana Dajang who took 
refuge in Songkhla.® From there, the governor of Songkhla sent an urgent 
request for aid to Nakhon and Bangkok, to which the governor of the for- 
mer responded with a swift dispatch of troops. Together the forces of Nakhon 
and Songkhla then advanced upon Patani, where they fought for several 
months before being forced into retreat. Syukri claims that all of the chief 
Patani political elites banned together, including Datuk Pangkalan, Datuk 
Sai, Patuk Pujud, and others.” Apparently a few months later, a force from 
Bangkok led by Phraya Kalahom arrived by sea and led a coordinated attack 
along with renewed forces sent by Nakhon and Songkhla, with the land 
battle occurring at Bawarah and the sea battle at Keresik. Datuk Pangkalan 
was killed in the battle and the Patani forces were routed once again.” 

Having defeated the Patani forces, the Siamese army looted the city and 
took many prisoners back to Bangkok, thus neutralizing whatever demo- 
graphic recovery may have occurred since 1200/1786. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Syukri, the Phraya Kalahom appointed a man named Nai Khwan Sai, 
who was apparently the son ofa ruler in Canak, and was of Chinese descent. 
This contradicts the chronology set out in the phongsawadan, which suggests 
that this ruler had been in power prior and during the time of the 1808 conflict 
(referred to as Palad Cana above). The Thai source does not indicate a date of 
the war, which further obscures this matter. Until other sources surface, the 
exact chronology and succession of individuals will remain obscure. 

What the sources describe clearly, however, are the results of the Patani 
defeat. Determined to break local resistance to Siamese political domination, 
the phraya of Patani brought with him hundreds of Siamese from Songkhla to 
assist with the administration of the region as an imperial province.” Most im- 
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portantly, the region was broken into seven districts known collectively in 
Thai as the Khaek Jet Huamuang.” They included: Patani, Yaring, Saiburi, 
Nongchik, Raman, Legeh, and Yala. The mapping of these districts became 
very important to the Siamese authorities in Songkhla as a method of further 
stamping out resistance to their rule, which the phongsawadan illustrates in 
great detail. The phraya of each of these districts now reported directly to the 
phraya of Songkhla and the latter was afforded considerable liberty to treat the 
Khaek Jet Huamuang as his personal fief, leading to corruption and abuse of 
power." The shattering of Patani functioned as an effective means of dividing 
the political elites with the aim of quelling any further resistance to Siamese 
political hegemony. Indeed, it would take more than two decades for Patani’s 
local elites to come together to mount a renewed challenge to Siamese rule. 


THE LAST STAND OF THE ORANGKAYA 


In 1236/1821, Siam flexed its political muscle in an attempt to fend off an 
imminent attack by the Burmese against their isthmian territories. The Brit- 
ish governor of Prince of Wales Island wrote to Sultan Ahmad of Kedah: 


I hasten to communicate to my friend, that intelligence has reached this 
place from Siam stating the King of that Country to be engaged in the equip- 
ment of about 6,000 Troops destined to march to Kedah. This army, it is 
said, will embark at Bangkok to Sangora, from whence it is to march over- 
land. It is further stated, that some remissness in the transmission of the 
Boonga Mas [bunga emas] is the reason assigned for this measure; it is how- 
ever not improbable, that as the Burmahs have declared war with Siam, this 
movement of the Troops of the latter Power is in view to avail of the situa- 


tion of my friend’s Country and vessels to embark an Expedition against the 
Island of Salang [Phuket]."! 


Naturally, as the Siamese army marched south from Songkhla they would 
have entered Patani and made a show of strength to intimidate the local lead- 
ers into further cooperation. The arrival of a Siamese army in the region was 
always the source of great anxiety for local governors as they lived in fear of 
having alienated Siamese representatives in Songkhla who supplied the army's 
general with a report of the region upon arrival. As in 1199/1785, local lead- 
ers quickly offered supplications to encourage the hasty departure of the 
army. 
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This time, however, Siam was to make an example of Kedah, instead of 
Patani. Supplementing its army with naval forces, Siam made what histo- 
rian R. Bonney calls a “sudden and brazen invasion of Kedah” on Novem- 
ber 12, 1821.” This event, though fiercely resisted by Sultan Ahmad and his 
sons, other family members, and loyal supporters, would disrupt politics in 
the region until his restoration in 1258/1842. The fall of Kedah to Siam ush- 
ered in a new period of Siamese power in the lower peninsula and over the 
following two decades an alliance of discontented political elites from the east 
and west coasts was to slowly coalesce under the leadership of Tungku Din 
of Kedah in which Patani played a significant role. 

From the mid-1820s, various disaffected family members of the ex-sultan 
settled in Pulau Pinang or Province Wellesley, much to the chagrin of the Brit- 
ish, who made constant efforts to remove them to Melaka.” Chief among 
these were the ex-sultan’s nephew, Tungku Din. Following minor disturbances 
the previous year, and after an abortive uprising led by Tungku Din failed in 
July 1829, the various family members of the ex-sultan regrouped and planned 
for another offensive the following year under the same leader.“ By October 
1830, “numerous pirates” appeared off the Kedah coast who had come to sup- 
port the cause of the Kedah discontents.” Later in the same year, Tungku 
Din, having taken the title of vice-regent, was again leading his troops in 
battle against the Siamese and chased their officials “to the frontier,” causing 
them to retreat to Songkhla.” Meanwhile, a letter from EIC army officer 
James Low dated April 18 reported: 


A force rated at 3,000 men have, by reports entitled to some credit, come 
down from Patani and have, in conjunction with Malays from within the 
Honble. Company's jurisdiction, seized on two Siamese posts, a day or two 
distant only from the North East frontier of this Province, from whence they 
either marched or intend in a few days to march on Kedah.” 


The Patani forces apparently joined with the army of either Tungku Din’s son, 
Tungku Mahomed, or his nephew by the same name, as Low apparently 
speculated. Low also believed that the arrival of the Patani armies was 
enough to further embolden Tungku Din and his followers.” On June 13, 
1831, the phraya of Nakhon arrived with 7,500 soldiers from Siamese gar- 
risons at Nakhon and Songkhla and attacked Kedah on June 26, quickly 
driving the forces back to the Kedah fort.8° By the following month, Siam 
had encircled the fort and settled in for a long siege. The Singapore Chronicle 
reported: 
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On the day of the final assault, Tuanku Koodin had only fourteen men with 
him able to bear arms—the rest of his garrison consisted of such of his fol- 
lowers as had been disabled in previous actions with the enemy, and a crowd 
of women and children, all in the utmost distress for want of provisions. Tu- 
anku and his people offered a desperate but fruitless resistance; most of fol- 


lowers were overpowered and cut down.?! 


The Kedah fort fell to Siam on October 4, and reports state that the body of 
Tungku Din was found upon the ramparts.? But another, more colorful re- 
port stated: 


Tuanku and another Chief retired into a dwelling-house from which they 
assailed the enemy with shot, killing several and keeping them all at bay. The 
house was at last set fire to, when Tuanku & his companion sallied forth 
with a drawn weapon in each hand and struck down several of their assail- 
ants; but seeing no hope of ultimate escape, they, by mutual consent, plunged 
their weapons into each other.” 


Here, as in previous accounts, there is evidence of the Siamese army massa- 
cring their enemy. One eyewitness report stated, “The Siamese shewed no 
mercy, and the following day, the interior of the Fort presented a scene of 
indiscriminate slaughter, 120 bodies of every age and sex being found 
murdered.” *4 

As Low relates the incidents, it was not until Kedah had been fully de- 
feated that Patani chose to attack the Siamese, an ill-timed decision perhaps 
due to the limited communications possible by Kedah forces during the three- 
month siege.? Syukri, however, tells a very different story in which four of 
the seven petty rajas in the Patani region, when asked by the Siamese to sup- 
port their fight against Kedah, instead joined together and chased Siam’s ad- 
ministrators, including Phraya Nai Phai of Yaring who had chosen to sup- 
port the Siamese, back to Songkhla, pursuing them as far as Thepa and 
Canak.36 The Siamese authorities in Songkhla sent an urgent plea to Bang- 
kok and asked that the phraya of Phetburi be appointed the general to assist 
them.”” The leaders of this challenge to Siamese authority in the region were 
Tuan Sulong, who had assumed the position of raja of Patani, his older brother, 
the phraya of Nongchik, his younger brother, the phraya of Yala, and the 
phraya of Legeh.** These four discontented rajas fortified themselves at Bukit 
Anak Gajah and Kampung Bangkadan where they remained until a larger 
force from Bangkok arrived to aid Songkhla and Nakhon’s efforts.*? From 
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Syukri’s account, we may gather that Low, stationed at Pulau Pinang, received 
his reports long after the events had unfolded and was not fully aware of the 
contemporaneous fighting that had transpired on the east coast. 

Even after Kedah had fallen to Siam, the four petty rajas continued their 
fight. The phraya of Nakhon responded by dispatching “one of his sons with 
five-hundred Siamese and three thousand of the very Malays who had so lately 
been arrayed against him to put down the rebellion which was speedily af 
fected."?? Sultan Long Ahmad, the uncle of Tuan Sulong, and the sultan of 
‘Trengganu sent troops to aid in the fight against Siam?! The Siamese attack on 
Patani occurred in early 1832, though the Phrakhlang (treasury minister) ap- 
parently delayed his arrival until after the Patani forces had already been driven 
back from Songkhla, when he arrived from Bangkok in “a war-boat with a fine 
gilt stern and gilt head, accompanied by about 18 more war-boats containing 
altogether about 3,000 men.””* Thus the attack came from both land and sea, 
and after several months of fighting Patani again fell to the Siamese?’ 

J. H. Moor, the editor of a Singapore newspaper, had a different percep- 
tion of the origins of the conflict: 


The Malayan states of Patani, Calantan [Kelantan], and the other smaller 
states of Jella [Yala] and Jarim [Yaring] began to assume a hostile appearance 
towards Siam and refused to be taxed and have their hands written on— 
(all the people belonging to the king of Siam are marked on the wrist)— 
besides having the mark of slavery put on their arms. The officer, who col- 
lected the tax, (phra of the second class,) by way of remunerating himself for 
his trouble, demanded three ticals a head. This was more than the poor people 
could pay, and those who could not pay, he flogged, whether men, women, or 
children. From this unauthorised act of oppression and cruelty arose the dis- 
turbance. When the second king heard of the misconduct of his officer, he 
ordered him to be seized and beheaded, without trial. The Praklang as Kala- 
hom was ordered to proceed immediately to Singora and from thence to Pa- 
tani, in order to put an end at once to the disturbance in that quarter.” 


Though the account of abuse of power by Siam’s local administrators is not 
corroborated by any other available sources, the gross misconduct by the tax 
officer, if practiced throughout the Patani region, might account for the ability 
of a majority of the petty rajas to unite in solidarity against Siam and further 
inspire their adherents to join in what may well have seemed a futile cause. 

In the aftermath, the leaders of the Kelantan and Trengganu forces re- 
treated to their respective centers, taking the raja of Patani and the phraya of 
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Yala with them to Kelantan, along with their families.’ The other two lead- 
ers of the recent uprising fled south with their armies as far as Yaring, where 
they fought again with the Siamese forces that had pursued them.?6 Only the 
phraya of Legeh managed to escape with a few of his soldiers through the 
mountain passes into Perak?" Other refugees are thought to have relocated 
permanently as far south as Kemaman, in Trengganu, at this time, likely one 
example of a wider trend.?* The raja of Kelantan only managed to avoid fur- 
ther war by paying 30,000 Spanish dollars and “ten catties of gold dust” as 
recompense for his involvement in the war.”” The sultan of Trengganu ap- 
pealed to British aid at the time, fearing, like in 1200/1786, an imminent 
attack from Siam on his territories.!°° Furthermore, the sultan of Kelantan 
was forced to turn over Tuan Sulong and the other disaffected leaders who 
had taken refuge there.” Tuan Sulong was eventually taken to Bangkok along 
with his family, where it may be presumed that they remained until their 
deaths. Moor, who was in Bangkok at the time, reported: “The Praklang him- 
self arrived on the 20th of September 1832 bringing with him the rajah of Pa- 
tani and his family. The rajah was sent in chains to the king’s palace where he 
is still kept, and his family were placed in another house with other prisoners 
of rank.” The authorities at Songkhla, on orders from Bangkok via Nakhon, 
had already set about reorganizing their imperial provinces according to a 
new system, at least in part to avert the problems they had experienced in the 
south. 

Siam again captured as many residents of Patani as it could manage dur- 
ing the sacking and looting that followed their victory in 1247/1832. According 
to Howard Malcolm, an American missionary who passed through the region, 


The district [of Patani] fell under the displeasure of Siam, and war ensued, 
which was terminated by the present Prah Klang, who, in 1832, laid waste 
the country, and brought away all the inhabitants he could find. These 
were distributed to the principal families in Bangkok as slaves, and this 


fine region now lies almost depopulated and desert.’ 


Malcolm’s account is remarkably similar to Light’s descriptions of the battle 
and aftermath of 1785-1786. Moor gave a more descriptive account of the tak- 
ing of slaves: 


We are informed by [a] person who accompanied the expedition, that the 
hordes of Siamese soldiers, or more appropriately armed coolies, which were 
landed at Singora from the Junks, having proceeded overland to Patani, 
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committed every outrage there. Most of the inhabitants fled at their ap- 
proach; but many of them previously set fire to their houses. Such as were 
taken, were made prisoners, and to prevent the fugitives from re-occupying 
the country, (which is described as having been most beautiful and in good 
cultivation.) every fruit tree was cut down, and the country devastated in a 
most barbarous manner. Of the captives, the women suffered most from 
their brutality, as neither infant youth, nor age were spared. But to close 
this savage and revolting scene, the captives were thrust by hundreds into 
the filthy holds of the junks, which were totally incapable of containing so 
many, and in most instances, the wretched beings were obliged to trample or 
lay on each other, by which numbers of them perished!!™ 


Clearly again, the Siamese army was bent on destroying Patani to ensure its 
political dominance of the region and here, like before, Siam was content with 
using Patani as an example of what might happen if other rulers in the re- 
gion continued to defy Siamese political control. The focus of Siam’s efforts 
in the aftermath of the fall of Patani in 1247/1832 was to defuse whatever re- 
sistance remained, and by doing so, to depopulate the region. In a separate 
account, Moor recorded: 


About the end of August, the Malays being quiez, and everything settled to 
the satisfaction of the Praklang, he proposed to return to Bankok with his 
principle spoils: viz. from four to five thousand prisoners, or slaves. Those 
miserable, wretched creatures were forced on board the small junks and war- 
boats, and were crowded together as thickly as they could be stowed, with- 
out any room being left for them to move. When they arrived at Bankok and 
were landed on the banks of the river the sight they presented was most mis- 
erable, and the stench of their persons and vessels, dreadful. One fourth 
were covered with the small pox. They were all placed or huddled together, 
in one side of the building called the British Factory, and there the writer 
was an eye-witness of such distress and misery as would have rent even a heart 


of stone.!°4 


Ina more detailed letter that Moor sent to the Singapore Chronicle news- 
paper that appeared in the November 22, 1832, issue, he wrote: 


Ihave seen most of the poor, wretched creatures that have been brought up 
from the Malay Coast, and were I even capable of conveying to you, in a 
slight degree, the miserable sights I have seen, it would make you shudder. I 
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even wonder that God permits such wanton cruelty and oppression to exist 
on the face of the earth. The number of Malay slaves brought up here, within 
the last six weeks, will amount to between 4,200 and 5,000 souls, consist- 
ing principally of very old women and numbers of young children, and only 
a very few able-bodied men. Those, I suppose, who were able to run, made 
their escape, and left the old, sickly and very young to the mercy of the... 
Siamese invaders.) 


Men had either been killed in battle or had been summarily executed in the 
aftermath of defeat, as in previous conflicts, leaving the old, the young, and 
many women to be taken as slaves by the victors. 

Moor continued to describe the condition of the slaves and how they were 
divided and distributed to the chief families of Bangkok and elsewhere: 


Out of compliment, of course, to their A//y, the British Indian Government, 
the poor, wretched, diseased creatures, (and few indeed, were free of disease) 
were quartered in what the Siamese style, “the British Factory.” I occupy one 
side, and the Malays, to the amount of 400 or 500, were confined to the 
other, until a conveyance could be got to take them up the country, or per- 
haps until they were given as presents to some of the great men here. They 
were counted in and out just like so much sheep, and when an order was 
given in presents to some of the Siamese Chiefs to send off 40 or 50, it did 
not matter whether they were sick or well; off they must go, the healthy 
carrying the sick, and in some instances you would see them counting out 
old men and women, in such a condition, that it was scarcely possible they 
could have lived, had they been left alone, a single hour. Most of the Malays 
had immense large ulcers about their feet or legs, and the stench from them 
alone was enough to breed a plague. Besides that, they were all swarming 
with lice, and covered with the itch and to wind up all, had sore eyes. At 
night, could you but have seen them—without beds, or mats, or musquito 
curtains—the sick, the young and the old, all huddled together; and ever 
dead bodies lying amongst them. The children, from sunset to sunrise were 
continually crying—the poor little wretches must have been nearly eaten up 
by the musquitoes. Another thing I was obliged to observe, was that no re- 
gard was paid to the parental feelings of either the father or mother. I often 
saw the children taken away from their parents, altho’ the father generally 
seemed quite callous, the poor mother used to set up such a howling, tear- 
ing her hair, and begging and praying to be allowed to accompany her only 
child— but the more she cryed the more the Siamese clerks laughed at her!!°° 
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Thus, in many ways, the events of 1247/1832 were similar to those of 1200/1786, 
though here we are afforded some account as to the fates of the slave war- 
captives. 

By 1253/1838, the remaining members of the family of the ex-sultan of 
Kedah had organized themselves and come together with the purpose of 
driving the Siamese from Kedah and reclaiming the kingdom as their own. 
Together the Kedah leaders routed Siamese forces at the Kedah fort aided by 
“Malay” defectors that had served as conscripts in the Siamese force." Re- 
treating strategically in the night, the fort fell without much resistance. With 
their armies gathered, the Kedah forces then marched on Songkhla, and upon 
nearing Patani sent a small detachment to the latter, hoping to gather more 
supporters. Five-hundred Patani soldiers had already joined the cause, with 
the duty of keeping watch on Songkhla’s movements in the period prior to 
the Kedah force’s arrival, but no additional Patani warriors were gained im- 
mediately because they were apparently fearful of the consequences of join- 
ing another abortive political conflict. 8 However, a force said to number ap- 
proximately 10,000 soldiers composed of Patani and Perak warriors was 
eventually conscripted and took part in the attack on Songkhla.! A British 
envoy in Bangkok at the time reported: 


On the 1st March [1839] an express arrived from Songora, informing the 
Ministers that the Malays were within a few miles of that place with 3000 
men (the Patani people joined the other insurgents), that the Rajah of Ligore 
was still quietly remaining at Ligore and begging that immediate assistance 


might be sent to Songora.!!? 


A Siamese force eventually arrived, however, that was strong enough to 
defeat the accumulated warriors who had come together in alliance, said to 
number approximately 11,000 soldiers.!!! After intense fighting, the Kedah- 
led alliance was again defeated. This last war, as far as Patani is concerned, 
was an exercise in political folly. Though initially successful, once a larger force 
arrived to assist Songkhla, the accumulated Malay forces were defeated and 
Patani was again plundered and its people taken as slaves. Though popula- 
tion estimates may only be taken as rough approximations, they may give us 
some understanding of the demographic effects the two wars had on the Pa- 
tani population in the 1830s. Low, for instance, claimed that Patani's popu- 
lation in 1258/1842. was about 60,000, which was much lower than seven- 
teenth- or eighteenth-century estimates.!? T. J. Newbold, writing three 
years previous, claimed that Patani's (presumably urban) population was only 
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10,000, down from a pre-1832 total of 90,000, a reduction of 89 percent.!? 


He added, “These fine provinces [Kedah and Patani] now contain little more 
than one-eighth of their former inhabitants, and this remnant in a wretched 
state.” !!4 

Simultaneously to the Kedah-Patani War against Siam in 1253/1838, a civil 
war broke out in Kelantan. Political intrigue spawned by Bangkok led to the 
rise of a pro-Siam faction in Patani’s southerly neighbor that was to remain 
in power for the rest of the century. One of the disaffected Kelantanese 
princes, Tuan Besar, was eventually granted the petty rajaship of Nongchik, 
in 1258/1842. Upon the death of the Bangkok-appointed phraya of Patani 
around 1266/1850, Tuan Besar filled the position, one that he and his descen- 
dants would hold until being ousted during the period of Siamese adminis- 
trative restructuring in 1319/1902. 


POLITICAL DESTRUCTION, LEADERSHIP, 
AND RELIGIOSITY 


The power of Patani’s political elites, exhibited through political and 
commercial success in the seventeenth century, entered a long period of 
decline after 1058/1649 and came to a definitive end through the five wars of 
1199—1253/1785—1838. The social system of value that had revolved around the 
raja, in which social prestige was tied to one’s service to the ruler or rank 
within the royal palace, had been definitively destroyed. While these vener- 
able marks of social status maintained some symbolic value long after the 
1785-1786 war, their practiced value had become defunct; and this propelled 
the people of Patani to search for a new system by which to order themselves. 
Historian David Wyatt has observed a similar process occurring in the north- 
ern Tai world due to the extensive wars between Siam, Burma, and the local 
states that compelled Chiang Mai, Vientiane, and other centers to orient 
themselves toward Bangkok, but in the southern peninsula Patani people 
turned to Mecca and Islam on an unprecedented level.!? 

The five conflicts between Patani and Siam had two major political ef- 
fects. First, Patani was dislodged from its position at the top of a local man- 
dala that included the sultanates of Kelantan and Trengganu, both of which 
had been formally part of Patani at certain points in the eighteenth century 
and whose royal families maintained close ties with Patani. Secondly, Patani 
also held a superior position over innumerable smaller, petty chiefs through- 
out the area. This position evaporated as Patani, if still a symbolic political 
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center, was reduced to the status of one of a number of petty kingdoms and 
now inferior to Kelantan and Trengganu, both of which continued to rise 
throughout the course of the nineteenth century. 

Internally, the power structure and social hierarchy that had centered 
around the royal court, having been dealt a mortal blow in 1200/1786, lin- 
gered on until it withered away in the 1830s. By the 1840s, most of the remain- 
ing political elites had been displaced or forced into a dependent relation- 
ship with Siamese power brokers in Songkhla and elsewhere. Rather than risk 
further problems with local uprisings, Bangkok installed Tuan Besar, a Kel- 
antanese prince who, despite his descendants' attempts to unify Patani, was 
never able to restore the royal family to its former position. 

Each war gave members of the remaining political families a chance to 
reestablish preeminence as patrons of Patani's moral order, and each time they 
were defeated with devastating effects to the social cosmology of those who 
resided in or near Patani who looked to the raja, dwelling at the sacred center 
of society, for protection and prosperity. The annihilation of the elite politi- 
cal families left a social void at the pinnacle of Patani society that was gradu- 
ally filled through the course of the nineteenth century by Islamic scholars, 
teachers, and scribes, most of whom had engaged upon the hajj and had 
studied a variety of Islamic doctrines. The enduring strength of Islam in 
Patani might be illustrated most poignantly with the picture of Patani refu- 
gees returning after the 1786 war. As they came upon the city, they found it 
in utter ruin with its many wooden structures reduced to ash amid which 
the remnants of the dead still lay as a chilling reminder of the vicious price 
of defeat. The royal palace was conspicuously absent, the victors having left 
no trace of it behind. There, standing battered but resilient above the battle- 
field was the only surviving building: the Keresik mosque. 


Meccan Fusion 
Patani, Mobility, and Islamic Textualism 


NEW POWER, NEW PLACE 


A small group of Patani refugees settled in Mecca by the late 
1780s.! For centuries, the Haramayn had served as the destination for the elite 
few Southeast Asian pilgrims who could manage the journey. The holy cities 
afforded sanctuary to the displaced Patani people, who were able to live in 
relative safety from their troubles back home. Those who came to Mecca, un- 
like many who remained on the peninsula, were from a literate, educated 
elite tied to the Keresik mosque in a formal capacity and were more religiously 
inclined than their compatriots. They had braved the arduous journey to Ara- 
bia in search of some vindication of their condition, seeking out solace in 
their faith and solidarity with the small circle of Patani pilgrims and schol- 
ars, and a broader community of Jawi Muslims. 

The Patani community in Mecca did not include any formal political 
leaders, who had remained on the peninsula to carry out the abortive upris- 
ing of 1203/1789, but new figures of authority gradually emerged whose posi- 
tion rested upon their aptitude as scholars and teachers. These displaced 
people encountered new spaces imbued with sacred and symbolic power that 
transformed their relationship with Islam. Popular stories of the prophet and 
passages from the Quran became a lived reality, as the legacy of the founders 
of Islam were ever present in daily life for diasporan peoples in Mecca. The 
city itself was no longer a distant, hypothetical entity, but now an accessible, 
tangible place with which the budding Patani diaspora could interact. 
The cultural power of Islamic belief and practice also manifested itself in 
scholarship on multiple levels of society. Great Muslim scholars of the late 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries studied for years with the most es- 
teemed intellectuals—Arabs, Turks, North Africans, South Asians, and now 
Southeast Asians—and engaged with texts on an unprecedented level. As 
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literacy spread among Patani’s increasingly influential scholarly elite, the 
building blocks for a social and cultural revolution were in place that were to 
sweep across parts of Southeast Asia in the nineteenth century. 

The most influential scholar to rise from the diaspora in Mecca 
was Shaykh Da'üd bin ‘Abd Allah al-Fatani (1183-1263/1769—1847; hereafter 
Shaykh Da'ud), who became one of the most prolific scholars of his day, 
though other lesser-known members of the diaspora also studied and taught 
in the holy city. There is no way to estimate the numbers of Patani refugees 
who braved the arduous sea voyage to Arabia, but in the early years it likely 
did not exceed more than a few dozen individuals. Malay was the lingua franca 
of Southeast Asian Muslims in Mecca, and thus the Patani migrants forged 
relationships with people from across the archipelago, most notably from 
Aceh, Banjarmasin, and Palembang. Most of the refugees also learned Ara- 
bic, which availed opportunities for aspiring religious scholars to study with 
a wide variety of teachers from across the Islamic world. The Mecca into which 
these refugees set foot was far from static, and the tumultuous changes 
wrought upon the city were to profoundly shape their intellectual and reli- 
gious development in the decades that followed. 

The Patani scholars who inhabited Mecca at the turn of the nineteenth 
century left us no descriptions of their environment, therefore we must turn 
to other contemporary accounts to illustrate the setting in which their ideas 
crystallized. Though a certain timeless quality might be attributed to any holy 
site and the significance it holds for worshippers of a particular faith, there 
are also innumerable historical tethers attached to such places that tell us how 
they evolved over time. In the late eighteenth century, Mecca was much 
smaller, both in physical space and population, than the city is today. Before 
its twentieth-century expansions, Mecca was located at the broadest point of 
a narrow north-south valley. An early nineteenth-century visitor stated: 


The town itself covers a space of about fifteen hundred paces in length, from 
the quarter called El Shebeyka to the extremity ofthe Mala?; but the whole 
extent of ground comprehended under the denomination of Mekka, from 
the suburb called Djerouel to the suburb called Moabede, amounts to three 


thousand five hundred paces [approximately three kilometers]. 


The surrounding mountains vary from 200 to 500 feet (60-150 meters) in 
height, with the largest standing to the east of the city, the lowest stretches 
of which were home to sparse settlements around the time of the arrival of 
the Patani diaspora. 
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The city itself was laid out with broad unpaved streets uncharacteristic 
of neighboring parts of Arabia, lined with multistoried stone buildings with 
many windows protected by slim reeds.‘ This pattern of urban design facili- 
tated the influx of large numbers of pilgrims, merchants, and other travelers 
who boarded in the homes of local inhabitants. Such houses often had many 
rooms or had an interior divided into separate “apartments” that allowed for 
the privacy of visitors and likely served as temporary lodging for the Patani 
refugees while they sought out permanent or long-term arrangements. Local 
people collected water—so crucial in the desert climate—in cisterns, drew it 
from several wells such as the famous Zamzam,” and also had an aqueduct 
that brought water in from distant environs. The city itself was not walled 
to prevent attack, but had several towers, a garrison typically commandeered 
by the sharif,’ and the mountains themselves provided the city natural defense 
in times of war.” The city was separated into quarters, though no gates en- 
forced any sort of segregation of the inhabitants. Mecca was an ethnically di- 
verse city even in the late eighteenth century and it bore architectural influ- 
ences from around the Islamic world, some of which dated back many 
centuries. In total, one visitor estimated the fixed population in the city to 
be approximately 30,000—35,000, but capable of containing three times that 
number? 

The focal point of the city was masjid al-haram, the great mosque con- 
taining the Ka'aba, which represented the nucleus of the annual hajj (pilgrim- 
age). Johann Burckhardt, a nineteenth-century Swiss traveler in British em- 
ploy, described the mosque during his visit in 1229/1814: 


The Kaaba stands in an oblong square, two hundred and fifty paces long, 
and two hundred broad. . .. The open square is enclosed on the eastern side 
by a colonnade: the pillars stand in a quadruple row: they are three deep on 
the other sides, and united by pointed arches, every four of which support a 
dome, plastered and whitened on the outside." 


Masjid al-haram is unique among human architectural achievements because 
it bears so many influences as the result of innumerable patrons, both local 
and imperial, who at one time or other contributed to the construction, re- 
pair, or improvement of its edifice. “Seven paved causeways lead from the col- 
onnades to the Kaaba,” thus making it the focal point for all who entered 
the mosque.!! “Round the Kaaba is a good pavement of marble,” upon which 
hajjis would typically walk and pray during the pilgrimage season as well as 
those who visited the mosque during the rest of the year. On each of the sides 
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of the Ka‘aba, imam of the four Sunni schools of law also led their followers 
in worship at prescribed times.!* Burckhardt described the mosque itself: 


Facing the middle part of the front of the Kaaba, stands the Mambar or pul- 
pit of the mosque; it is elegantly formed of fine white marble. . . . A straight 
and narrow staircase leads up to the post of the Khatyb. ... Here a sermon 
is preached on Fridays, as well as at the end of the first daily evening prayers.” 


Burckhardt believed that at maximum capacity, the mosque might contain 
as many as 35,000 worshippers, but this seems an underestimation.'4 In any 
event, many thousands more could have prayed outside if the interior was en- 
tirely full of people performing their prayers. 

Arriving in Mecca as early as the late 1780s, Shaykh Da'ad and the other 
refugees hastened to fulfill their pilgrimage obligations as one of the five pil- 
lars of their faith. Burckhardt noted, “Whoever enters Mekka, whether 
pilgrim or not, is enjoined by the law to visit the Temple immediately, and not 
to attend to any worldly concern whatever, before he has done so." The au- 
thor refers here to the umra (lesser pilgrimage), which is a journey to pay hom- 
age to Mecca’s holy places that can be performed at any time of year.! The 
more important annual hajj takes place from the seventh to eleventh days of 
Dhu al-Hijja, the twelfth month of the Islamic calendar. Those who had ar- 
rived for the hajj performed their duties in three distinct parts: the procession 
around the Ka'aba, the walk between al-Safa and al-Marwa, and the umra. 

Shaykh Da'ad and his contemporaries most likely performed the hajj and 
other pilgrimage rites at the earliest opportunity. Shaykh Da'üd arrived in 
Mecca with knowledge of Qur’anic Arabic, at the very least, and improved 
his speaking and reading ability upon establishing residence in the city. 
Whether or not he was already familiar with the intricacies of the hajj cere- 
monies, guides were available to lead the many thousands of people who came 
to take part in the ritual each year." The hajj was just one of a number of im- 
portant rituals in which Shaykh Da’ad took part that was to increase his 
awareness of Islam as a world religion with universal aspirations, which must 
have given him a different perspective of his own faith as he had previously 
practiced it in Patani, positioned on the northern fringes of the Jawi-Islamic 
world.!8 

During the Islamic month of Ramadan, Shaykh Da’td and other reset- 
tled Patani refugees also had the opportunity to build a community with 
other hajjis in Mecca, whether in prayer, breaking fast, or otherwise discuss- 
ing intellectual matters—a process for which Arabic would have been essen- 
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tial. The conduct of the Muslim holy month again centered around masjid 
al-haram, described thus, “The thousands of lamps lighted during Ramadan in 
the great mosque, rendered it a nightly resort of all foreigners at Mekka; here 
they took their walk, or sat conversing till after midnight.”!? This tranquil 
setting must have seemed a sanctuary to Shaykh Da'üd, whose last memories 
of his home were ones of war, fire, and death. Still, they may have yet con- 
trasted his home traditions as he engaged with the Meccan manner of fasting 
during the month. Burckhardt concluded, “The night which closes Ramadan, 
did not present those brilliant displays of rejoicing that are seen in other 
parts of the East; and the three subsequent days of the festival are equally 
devoid of public amusements."?? As it is today in many parts of the Islamic 
world, fasting during the month of Ramadan drew families and communi- 
ties together and, in a place like Mecca, provided an opportunity for Shaykh 
Daud to meet local people and take part in one of the central rites of his 
faith. At the same time, however, Shaykh Dà'üd must have become immedi- 
ately aware of the intense disputes that existed at the time, frictions between 
rival groups who were then fighting for control of Islam’s sacred center. 

Volatile political and religious forces contended for the control of the 
Haramayn during the first three decades Shaykh Da'ad spent in Mecca. Lo- 
cally, the sharif of Mecca became politically marginalized due to a long- 
standing feud with the Wahhabiyya. The latter religious and political move- 
ment, inspired most prominently by Shaykh Muhammad Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab 
(1115-1206/1703-1792), traced its origins to Najd, in central Arabia, in the 
1740s. Even during the reign of Amir Masud of Mecca (r. 1733-1752), the 
Wahhabiyya petitioned the sharif to allow them to attend the hajj without 
paying the usual taxes which they viewed as illegitimate.?! Initially ignored, 
the Wahhabiyya grew considerably in number and influence by the 1770s- 
1790s such that they encroached upon lands previously held by the sharif’ De- 
spite appeals in 1793 and 1798, the Ottomans were unable to provide mili- 
tary support because of the French threat in Egypt, and by 1803 Mecca fell 
to Sa'üd Ibn Abd al-Aziz, who had emerged as the political leader of the 
Saudi-Wahhabiyya movement.”* Not until 1813 did Egypts Muhammad Ali 
send an army to repel the Wahhabiyya, and Ottoman control was not fully 
reestablished until 1818.73 

The Wahhabiyya had an impact on the intellectual atmosphere of Mecca 
during the period of occupation. Ibn ‘Abd al-Wahhab wrote several influen- 
tial works aimed at challenging prevailing paradigms of religious thought, ori- 
gins and justification of Islamic law, and existing modes of religious practice. 
He is best known for advocating for tawhid, a particular belief in the oneness 
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of God that, in his view, considers the “association of any other power or 
entity with God [as] shirk,” or a breach of faith.” His followers eventually 
denounced certain aspects of Sufism and popular religion, including blind 
taglid (imitation), saint worship, and pilgrimages to shrines. 

During their brief control of Mecca, the Wahhabiyya enacted great 
changes to the physical landscape. As stated above, one of their principal prob- 
lems with contemporary Islamic practice was saint worship, which they as- 
sailed as polytheism. Thus, they often destroyed structures built to glorify par- 
ticularly influential and highly regarded religious or political figures. In 
Mecca, for example, they tore down the dome over the grave of the second 
caliph “Umar.” They also destroyed the building that enclosed the tomb of 
Aba Talib ibn ‘Abd al-Muttalib, uncle of the Prophet Muhammad and father 
of the fourth caliph ‘Ali.’ But in regard to the Ka'aba itself, they provided a 
new woven covering, a red kiswa, to mark the shrine’s importance." They also 
forbid prayers being addressed to the sultan or sharif during Friday prayers at 
the masjid al-baram.?* 

The effects of the Wahhabiyya movement upon Mecca’s intellectual mi- 
lieu is still a matter of debate.”? Clearly there was no universal reaction from 
scholars then active in the Haramayn. Some no doubt drew inspiration from 
the Wahhabiyya’s fresh intellectual strain, while others criticized the chang- 
ing paradigms. Many scholars, however, merely shifted the focus of their in- 
tellectual endeavors during the Saudi-Wahhabiyya occupation—a trend we 
see in the work of Shaykh Daud. 


MALAY TRADITIONS OF LEARNING AND THE 
COMMUNITY IN MECCA 


Shaykh Da'ad and other learned Patani people who arrived in Mecca 
were heirs to a Southeast Asian intellectual tradition dating back more than 
two centuries. Patani had maintained close connections with Aceh since the 
sixteenth century, whether by trade, alliance, or competition, and local stu- 
dents and teachers via routes either overland from Kedah or through the 
straits engaged with the writings of the renowned Acehnese scholars of the 
previous centuries. Indeed, Southeast Asian royal courts had supported an 
active intellectual tradition as early as the fourteenth century, one that 
had been a sustaining force behind the spread of Islam in the region. 

Aceh is the earliest Islamic center in Southeast Asia with a well- 
documented Islamic intellectual history, benefiting from royal patronage 
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made possible by rising commercial fortunes in the period 957-1049/1550- 
1640. Aceh, like other Southeast Asian learning centers, served as a gateway for 
those embarking upon the /ajj.?? Aceh was also the influx point for travel- 
ing scholars from the Arab Middle East, India, and Persia who came to South- 
east Asia to proselytize or teach in the royal court. Southeast Asian scholars 
generally pursued the Islamic sciences of figh (jurisprudence), tasawwuf (Su- 
fism), and usa al-din (dogmatic theology). Most of the early works were 
translations of existing scholarship from Arabia or other parts of the Islamic 
world that concentrated on the social and religious duties of Muslims.?! 

Aceh acquired a reputation as a textual dispersion center and produced 
four prolific scholars in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries.’ Hamza 
Fansüri, who wrote poetic works on tasawwuf, had command of the Malay, 
Arabic, and Persian languages and traveled widely through the Islamic world. 
He was heavily influenced by Ibn al-Arabi, whom he regarded as his intel- 
lectual master, and his most well-known theory, “Unity of Existence,” was 
essentially a "reproduction and exposition of the famous original of Ibn 
al-Arabi.55 Through poetry, he employed “technical terms and symbolism” 
to express his understanding of the Divine.” Hamza Fansüri introduced 
key concepts to Southeast Asian mysticism and brought the region's mystics 
into the fold of greater Islamic discourse. 

A later scholar at the Aceh court, Shams al-Din al-Sumatra’i (d. 1039/1630) 
of Pasai, emphasized "the priority of the intellect rather than the emotion, 
in the pursuit of knowledge of God.”* His successor at the Aceh court, Nir 
al-Din al-Raniri (d. 1068/1658), arrived in Aceh from Gujarat in 1046/1637. 
He criticized what he believed to be the “pantheism” of Hamza Fansüri and 
Shams al-Din. The root of the disagreement between the two schools of 
thought lay in the fact that Hamza Fansüri and Shams al-Din both believed 

“the world is God,” whereas al-Raniri regarded such a claim as heresy.?6 Syed 
Muhammad Naguib al-Attas, a Malaysian scholar of early Southeast Asian 
Islamic mysticism, argued that al-Raniri's criticism was, in fact, misplaced and 
the reasoning behind his attacks flawed.?" Furthermore, al-Attas shows that 
the essential parts of their interpretation of the “Existence” and “Being” 
were the same.” Nevertheless, Azyumardi Azra has argued that al-Raniri's 
presence in Aceh in the seventeenth century marked the beginning of “re- 
form" in Southeast Asian knowledge networks.?? Al-Raniri’s works, unlike 
those of his predecessors, appeared in nineteenth-century Patani knowledge 
networks and some were studied by Shaykh Daud as a part of his early corpus. 

The last influential seventeenth-century scholar at the Aceh court was 
‘Abd al-Ra'üf al-Sinkili (1023-1104/1615-1693). He wrote many treatises and 
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translated many works on mysticism from Arabic.*° He also wrote the earli- 
est surviving example of Southeast Asian Qur’anic exegesis, though as Peter 
Riddell has argued, it was a translation of the well-known Tafsir al-Jalalayn 
(Exegesis of the Twin Jalals).4! Like Hamza Fansiri, he traveled throughout 
the Islamic world and studied in a number of schools with a wide array of 
teachers. While in Medina, he studied with the famous teacher Ahmad 
Qushashi, a Shaykh of the Shattariyya tariga (Sufi order).? When his mas- 
ter died, the order’s successor granted ‘Abd al-Ra'üf permission to found a 
school in Aceh. From there, his teachings spread throughout Sumatra, the 
Malay-Ihai Peninsula, and Java. 

Closer to Patani, there is evidence that Trengganu was home to at least 
one powerful ulama family by the early eighteenth century, that of ‘Abd al- 
Malik bin ‘Abd Allah al-Tarkànü, better known as Tok Pulau Manis. The 
latter arrived in Mecca in 1091/1681 where he studied with the aforementioned 
al-Sinkili, Shaykh Ibrahim bin Hasan bin Shihab al-Din al-Kurdi (102 4- 
1101/1616—1690), and other leading scholars of his day.** Presumably his stu- 
dents or descendants spread his books throughout the region, because some 
of his writings later appeared in the Patani pondok of the nineteenth century, 
especially figh texts relating to family law.” Of all of Shaykh Da'ad's prede- 
cessors, the writings of Tok Pulau Manis were to factor greatest in the Pa- 
tani intellectual milieu. 

Shaykh Da'ad's early studies in Patani drew upon the Southeast Asian 
tradition outlined above and in some cases he referenced the scholars of Aceh 
and Trengganu in his own writings.*° He brought these intellectual strains 
with him to Mecca where he incorporated them into his evolving intellectual 
synthesis as he engaged with his contemporaries in the Haramayn. Still, 
underlining much of his work was his search for an answer to the problems 
of the Patani community, to explain its defeat and continued destruction, 
and to offer some optimism for its future prospects. 

The intellectual community in Mecca into which Shaykh Da'üd stepped 
was a diverse milieu of individuals ranging from the local area to the farthest 
flung corners of the Islamic world. Burckhardt witnessed evidence of an 
active scholarly community in Mecca, centered at masjid al-haram. He wrote, 
“At every hour of the day persons may be seen under the colonnade, occu- 
pied in reading the Koran and other religious books.”*” He added: 


In several parts of the colonnade, public schools are held, where young chil- 
dren are taught to spell and read... . Some learned men of Mekka deliver 
lectures on religious subjects every afternoon under the colonnade.... 
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On Fridays, after prayer, some Turkish olemas [‘u/amas] explain to their 


countrymen assembled around them a few chapters of the Koran.” 


Circles of Malay-speaking scholars, or Jawah as the Meccans called them, are 
also known to have existed at masjid al-haram around this time or earlier.” 
Students interested in learning on all levels of advancement gathered daily at 
the mosque. We may only assume that it was at one of these sorts of informal 
gatherings that Shaykh Da'üd first engaged with his potential teachers. 
Though there is no existing evidence of his financial situation, the length and 
expense of the journey from Southeast Asia to the Middle East, combined 
with the fact that he came from an elite ulama family from Patani, suggest 
that he likely carried enough wealth with him to pay some of the more gifted 
teachers in Mecca? He must have spent his early years in the city network- 
ing with other scholars and taking the opportunity on such occasions to im- 
press the learned of the city with his talents, not only in Arabic, but his grow- 
ing interest in figh, tasawwuf, usül al-din, and the other Islamic sciences for 
which he eventually became well known. 

When Shaykh Da'üd arrived in Mecca, he joined a circle of Malay- 
speaking scholars in the city that possessed a legacy that dated back two cen- 
turies. In fact, the Malay-speaking community in Mecca formed a sort of cul- 
tural unity that their diverse members did not experience when back in 
Southeast Asia?! Shaykh Da'üd was not even the first Patani scholar to study 
for an extended period in Mecca, as it is believed two others preceded him, 
namely Shaykh ‘Ali bin Ishaq al-Fatani and Shaykh Muhammad Salih bin 
‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Fatani. The former served as Shaykh Da'ud's main con- 
tact for the newly arrived hajji as he sought to integrate himself into the Mec- 
can intellectual community. As C. Snouck Hurgronje noted in the 1880s, it 
was common for pilgrims such as Shaykh Da'ad to begin their initial studies 
upon arrival in the holy city. The former wrote: 


Some, who weeks before the Hajj dwell in Mekka under guidance of a pi- 
ous sheikh of pilgrims are instructed by the sheikh himself (particularly if 
the pilgrims are his countryfolk), or by a competent compatriot under his 
orders, in the rules of Sacred Law regarding the pilgrimage. For that pur- 
pose a manásik-book, written in Malay... is used.” 


Such students then followed their initial preparations with study of Qur'anic 
recitation and possibly joined one of the many Sufi zariqa that abounded in 
the city. 
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Shaykh Da'üd became exposed to key figures in the wider Malay-speaking 
community in Mecca, chief of whom was Shaykh 'Abd al-Samad bin 'Abd 
Allah al-Jawi al-Falimbani.” The latter was at the height of his long career 
around the time of Shaykh Dà'üd's arrival, completing his well-known work 
Sayr al-Salikin (Path for the Travelers) in 1203/178926 Shaykh Da'üd stud- 
ied with al-Falimbani for more than four years before the latter likely returned 
to Kedah, where he had lived and studied as a child, later appearing in Brit- 
ish reports as “Shaick Abdool Samatt” and leading a short-lived jihad against 
Siam. The Malay-speaking circle of scholars also included Muhammad Nafis 
bin ‘Idris bin Husayn al-Banjari (b. 1147/1735), who completed his most well- 
known Sufi work al-Durr al-Nafis (Precious Pearls) in 1200/1785.” 

Shaykh Da'ad also studied with many prominent Arabic-speaking schol- 
ars of his day?? He came under the influence of the ideas of ‘Isa bin Ahmad 
al-Barrawi (d. 1182/1768), whose student, Muhammad bin ‘Ali al-Shanwani 
(d. 1233/1817), was one of Shaykh Dà'üd's principal teachers.” Al-Barrawi had 
been a muhaddith (expert in hadith, the traditions and sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad) and a fagih (jurist), and had been regarded as an expert in com- 
parative knowledge of all four schools of Islamic law. Al-Shanwani, who car- 
ried on his teacher's tradition of expertise in figh, was the president of al-Azhar 
University in Cairo and made frequent trips to the Haramayn, where he first 
encountered Shaykh Da'ad. In addition to studying with al-Barrawi, al- 
Shanwani studied with many of the leading scholars in Egypt, including 
Ahmad ibn ‘Abd al-Mun‘im ibn Yusuf ibn Sayyam al-Damanhuüri al- 
Madhahibi al-A zhari (1101-1192/1689-1778), Abd Allah al-Sharqawi (1150- 
1227/1737-1812), and Sayyid Abu‘l-Fayd Muhammad Murtada al-Zabidi 
(1145-1205/1732—1791).9 Al-Shanwani’s intellectual background made him 
a leading scholar of figh, hadith, ‘ilm al-kalam (theological discourse), and 
tafsir (exegesis).°' Shaykh Da'ad developed his interest and knowledge of a 
number of Islamic sciences most prominently with al-Shanwani. 

Shaykh Da'ad also studied directly with al-Shanwani’s predecessor at al- 
Azhar, the aforementioned al-Sharqawi.” Al-Sharqawi had studied with 
many prominent scholars, including al-Damanhari, Mahmud al-Kurdi al- 
Khalwati, and Ahmad ibn al-Hasan ibn ‘Abd al-Karim ibn Muhammad ibn 
Yusuf ibn Karim al-Din al-Karimial-Khalidi al-Azhari al-Shafi'1 al-Jawhari. 
Al-Sharqàwi was the well-known reformer of the Khalwatiyya tariga in Cairo 
but was knowledgeable in a wide range of Islamic sciences, including figh, 
hadith, kalam, shari‘a (rules and regulations for Muslims), and tasawwuf.? 
He wrote many works, including a commentary upon Muhammad bin Yüsuf 
al-Saniisi’s (d. 895/1490) Umm al-Barahin (Mother of Proofs) and al-Sharqawi 
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ala al-Tahrir (Sharqawi on Liberation).$* In his writings, al-Sharqawi 
"emphasize[d] the importance of hadith in terms of its position not only as 
the second source of Islamic legal doctrines but also as the indispensable 
source of proper moral conduct"? Al-Shargqawi was clearly someone later 
scholars would dub a “neo-Sufi” interested in reconciling Sufi practices with 
reformist Islamic legal traditions.“ He was to have a profound effect upon 
Shaykh Da'ad's own intellectual development as the latter emerged as the 
foremost scholar within the Jawi Sufi reformist tradition of his time. 

In addition to the above teachers, Shaykh Da'ad also studied with Shaykh 
Muhammad Salih bin Ibrahim al-Zubayri (1188-124.0/1774-1825), Sayyid 
‘Abd Allah al-Mahjüb al-Mirghani (d. 1207/1792), Muhammad Asad al- 
Hanafi al-Makki, and Ahmad al-Marzüqi al-Maliki.”” Al-Zubayri was the 
author of a treatise on prayer. Al-Mirghani was a well-known Sufi whose 
teachings played a role in his grandson Muhammad “Uthman al-Mirghani 
founding the Mirghaniyya tariga and spreading the teachings of Ahmad bin 
‘Idris al-Fasi, the well-known Sufi reformer of the nineteenth century.” Al- 
Makki inducted Shaykh Da’td into the Shattariyya 747/44, which was a sig- 
nificant event not only in the life of Shaykh Da'ad, but also in the history of 
the Patani diaspora and broader Jawah community, who popularized it back 
in the archipelago throughout the first half of the nineteenth century. Finally, 
al-Marzüqi, also a student of al-Shanwani, was a muhaddith who taught in 
Mecca and further contributed to Shaykh Da'ad's thorough education in legal 
matters and hadith.” As a tribute to the influences of his last teacher, Shaykh 
Dà'üd later wrote a commentary on al-Marztqi’s work, which addressed 
tawhid and other core Islamic beliefs. Though Shaykh Da'ad worked firmly 
within the Shafii legal tradition, it is interesting to note that both al-Makki 
and al-Marzüqi were from non-Shafi'i schools, a trend that Azra notes within 
earlier Jawah scholarly circles as well.” 

It is clear from our discussion here that Shaykh Da'üd's education in 
Mecca afforded him comprehensive knowledge of his faith and its intellec- 
tual traditions. He had a broad education in the Islamic sciences, was a mem- 
ber of at least one Sufi tariga, and was exposed to a number of additional 
orders. He studied with many of the leading scholars of his day whose will- 
ingness to teach him is a testament to his own intellectual abilities. One of 
his biographers claims that after having studied for many years and having 
gained the great respect of his teachers, the mufti of Mecca, Shaykh ‘Ata’ 
Allah, granted him the esteemed privilege to teach classes in the masjid al- 
haram.” Given the large number of students that he attracted in later years 
and his position as the premier Malay-speaking scholar of his day, he must 
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have developed a far-reaching reputation that enabled him to draw students 
from various places in the archipelago. His followers no doubt gathered 
around him due to his growing list of writings on numerous issues, many of 
which were directed at rejuvenating the Patani community as it continued 
to face exile, spatial disunity, and displacement back in Southeast Asia. 


SHAYKH DA’UD’S MECCAN CONTEMPLATIONS 


In his day, Shaykh Da'üd possessed peerless abilities for Arabic transla- 
tion into Malay, fueled by an undying commitment to drawing the Malay- 
speaking world into the orbit of broader Islamic discourse. It is perhaps due 
to the fact that he was most influential as a translator that he has been ignored 
or downplayed in histories of Southeast Asian Islam.” Furthermore, the fact 
that he produced all, or nearly all, of his works in the Haramayn has further 
estranged him from scholarly discourses on the progression of Islam in the 
archipelago. He nevertheless had a profound impact and is one of the most 
influential figures in nineteenth-century Southeast Asian Islam. 

Shaykh Da'ad composed bilingual texts—primarily in Malay, but with 
occasional Arabic passages followed by translations or explanations. He clearly 
had a Malay readership in mind and specifically one that had an interest in 
the relevant legal and mystical debates then ongoing in Mecca.” Given the 
diverse array of topics he addressed and the varying level of comprehension 
required to consume his writings, he clearly aimed his works at variegated seg- 
ments of society. Whether he intended his texts to be read by the Malay 
community, writ large, is not clear, but his writings eventually did gain a very 
broad appeal among the literate class spanning the Malay-speaking parts of 
the peninsula, parts of north Sumatra, and other parts of the South China 
Sea littoral, as well as transitory groups that traveled throughout Southeast 
Asia and the Middle East. 

Shaykh Da'ad's writings display four distinct periods: essential jurispru- 
dence and eschatology, basic tenets of faith, Sufism, and finally a return to 
jurisprudence and pedagogy. During the years up to 1227/1812, Shaykh Da'ad 
concentrated almost entirely upon translating Shafi'i legal codes, all of which 
are counted among his most popular works copied by his students and later 
scholars involved in the network. It is no accident that his early legal writ- 
ings coincided with the Wahhabiyya occupation of Mecca and it was not until 
after they were ousted that he began producing Sufi works. His early legal 
works were foundational accomplishments and played a key role in drawing 
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students from the archipelago. Those who consumed his early legal writings 
shared an interest in reforming various aspects of social and cultural practice, 
most notably in relation to the family. 


Period One: Essential Jurisprudence and Eschatology 


The fall of Patani in 1200/1786 thrust the family to the forefront of so- 
cial relations within the Patani diaspora.” The dispersal of the diaspora tore 
apart families, separated parents from their children, scattered siblings to dis- 
parate parts of the Malay-Thai Peninsula and beyond, and sundered old rela- 
tionships of oath, vow, and bondage. As Shaykh Da'ad and other Muslim 
leaders in the community sought to rebuild Patani, both spatially and spiri- 
tually, the family became a fundamentally important social object by which 
to construct their society anew. In his writings, Shaykh Da'ad constructed 
legalistic prescriptions based upon the Shafi'i scholarly tradition stretching 
back more than a millennium. For example, he turned to Muhyi al-Din Aba 
Zakariyya Yahya bin Sharaf al-Nawawi (631—676/1233—1277), one of the most 
highly respected legal minds within the Shafi'i madhhab (school of law), who 
was also considered an expert in hadith. Shaykh Daud especially referenced 
al-Nawawi's Minhaj al-Talibin (Direction for the Inquirers) as the source 
for many of his legal writings. Shaykh Da'üd also drew from a number of 
scholars who wrote commentaries on al-Nawawi, especially ninth-tenth-/ 
fifteenth-sixteenth-century scholars among whom the most prominent was 
Abū Yahya Zakariyya bin Muhammad al-Ansari (82 4-926/1420-1520), who 
wrote Fath al-Wahhab (The Bounty of the Giver). 

In [dah al-Bab li-Murid al-Nikah bi-l-Sawab (Clarifying Chapter for the 
One Who Desires a Good Marriage), which Shaykh Da'üd completed in 
1224/1809, he expounds upon the Shafi'i laws of marriage, advice for a suc- 
cessful marriage, and a number of related issues such as dowries and divorce 
proceedings.” Shaykh Da'üd addressed this book to the Patani community 
and the Jawah more broadly, calling for adherence to established Shafi‘ tra- 
ditions for those who wanted to know “the right way of marriage.” ”8 Shaykh 
Daid followed his treatise on marriage law with Ghayat al-Taqrib fi al-Irth 
wa al-Iasib (The Goal of Approximation in Inheritance and Genealogy) in 
1226/1811, which enjoyed a similar popularity. The role and structure of the 
family was again at the center of his writing, this time advocating for adher- 
ence to established Shafi'i traditions to rebuild the fractured families of the 
Patani diaspora. A third important legal work from this period was Nahj al- 
Raghibin wa Sabil al-Mubtadin (Directions for the Inquirers and Path for 
the Illumined). Having already defined the family and its legacy according 
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to Shafi'i law, he now sought to detail the laws of trade and the proper man- 
ner for economic transactions. Shaykh Da'üd explained his motivations for 
writing the book by quoting the Prophet Muhammad: “the person who di- 
rects someone to the doing of good is like the one who does it.” 

A fourth legal text, the undated Bughyat al-Tullab li-Murid Ma'rifat al- 
Ahkam bi-l-Sawab (The Goal of the Seekers in the Knowledge of Laws in 
Truth), fits best in this period, though the earliest extant manuscript copy 
dates to 1243/1827. It focuses on “ibada (ritual) involving obedience, submis- 
sion, and humility in relation to God with broad applications for social prac- 
tice such as eating a palal diet and maintaining ritual purity. In addition to 
extrapolating upon the various rituals, the author also provides a biographi- 
cal sketch of Imam Shafi'i and a description of the development of the mad- 
hhab that bears his name. Of all of Shaykh Da'üd's early writings, this was 
the most comprehensive contribution to the growing body of Malay literature 
on Shafi'i law and has been noted as the most comprehensive work on “ibada 
ever written in Malay.*° 

Besides his writings on jurisprudence, Shaykh Da'ad also exhibited an 
interest in eschatology during this period, one that he maintained through- 
out his life. His experience as a refugee, cast from his home at the age of sev- 
enteen, no doubt weighed on his mind as he sought an understanding of the 
fate of his lost family members and Patani fellows. His earliest dated work 
on the subject, Bisharat al-Ikhwan bi-Asbab al-Mawt ‘ala al-Iman (The 
Brothers’ Proclamation on the Reasons to Die with Faith), finished in 
1226/1811, detailed the benefits the faithful would encounter upon reaching 
the Hereafter. Another related work, Kifayat al-Muhtaj fi al-Isra wa al-Mi raj 
(The Manner of the One in Need on the Tsrz' and Mi aj), completed two 
years earlier, was a translation of al-Najm al-Din al-Ghayti's (d. 909/1504) 
Qissa Mi raj al-Nabi, which unfolded the tale of the Prophet Muhammad’s 
night journey to Jerusalem and thence to Heaven.*! While this also served 
to bolster popular knowledge of the traditions of the Prophet, its graphic 
descriptions of the inhabitants of Heaven and Hell also served to refine per- 
ceptions of the conditions to be expected after death. Shaykh Daud main- 
tained his interest in eschatology well into his Sufi period, and in 1238/1822 
composed Kashf al-Ghummah fi Abwal al-Mawta fi al-Barzakh wa al- 
Qiyamab (Revelation of the Unknown in the Circumstances of the Dead in 
the Interval between Death and Resurrection), which detailed the condition 
of Resurrection day as well as additional descriptions of angels in the Here- 
after.? Hurgronje referred to this work as Shaykh Da’tid’s "grand treatise 
on life after death." Among other things, it discusses the condition of the 
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soul between death and resurrection (the state of barzah) with graphic de- 
scriptions of the departure of the soul from a human body.” Furthermore, 
he details the importance of a timely burial and the inevitable visit of angels 
upon the deceased after the body has been interred.*° 


Period Two: Basic Tenets of Faith 


Against the backdrop of the Ottoman-Wahhabiyya contest for Mecca, 
Shaykh Da'üd turned his attention to what he considered to be the principal 
parts of the Islamic faith that his cohorts in Southeast Asia would need if they 
were to adhere to proper practices and beliefs. During the period 1227- 
1234/1812—1819, he composed a number of very short works aimed at fresh con- 
verts or people unfamiliar with textualized Islam. Though the Islamic elite 
of Patani had traditions dating back several centuries, a significant part of the 
population either had not yet adopted Islam or, according to Shaykh Da'ad's 
perspective, had done so only in part. For example, his first work during 
this period was a translation drawn from a collection of hadith titled Buliigh 
al-Maram (Attaining the Goal) by Al-Hafiz Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani (773- 
852/1372-14.48) of Cairo. The text focused entirely upon zyya (intention), the 
ritual declaration made prior to prayer, ritual cleansing, pilgrimage, and other 
religious actions. 

Other works defining basic tenets of Islam followed. In 1232/1817, Shaykh 
Dà'üd wrote a treatise on the weekly Friday prayer, outlining ritual practice, 
prayers to be intoned, and the communal function of the ritual gathering. 
In an indication that religiosity was spreading, the book also addressed the 
issue of when it was valid to construct a second mosque for the weekly rite in 
a town that already possessed one. Preeminent in Shaykh Da'üd's mind seems 
to have been the manner by which a community would be brought together 
in ritual observance. This unity was of foremost importance, though he prag- 
matically endorsed the continued construction of mosques as the numbers 
of the faithful continued to grow. 

Shaykh Da'üd also composed a guide to the annual hajj.*” Such guides 
were commonplace in the broader Islamic world, but there is no indication 
that any existed in the Malay language. His work answered the rising demand 
by Jawi Muslims who were beginning to embark upon the pilgrimage in 
greater numbers in the early nineteenth century. More importantly for the 
Patani diaspora, Shaykh Da'ad outlined the manner by which they might ful- 
fill what was, for many, the climax of their religious experience. The pilgrim- 
age naturally reinforced the centrality of Mecca, making it not only the spir- 
itual, but also the spatial center of the scattered community. 
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While Shaykh Da'ad sought to familiarize his country folk with the 
greater Islamic tradition, he also demarcated their place within that tradition. 
In the period 1230—1233/1814—1818, he wrote the two-volume Tuhfat al- 
Raghibin fi Bayan Hagigat Iman al-Mu'minin (Treasure of the Inquirers in 
the Explanation of the Truth of the Faith of the Faithful), which drew con- 
siderably from his Malay predecessors al-Falimbani and Muhammad Arshad 
bin ‘Abd Allah al-Banjari (d. 1227/1812) of Banjarmasin.?? In the text, he out- 
lined the differences of the various firag (sects or subgroups) of Muslims, 
with historical and theological explanations. The text not only bolstered the 
Patani tradition and that of Southeast Asia generally, but also shielded its ad- 
herents from rival beliefs and practices from abroad. With the increased in- 
teraction between the Southeast Asian Muslims and their counterparts from 
other regions, the text was an important statement of religious identity. 

Shaykh Da'üd's most popular book from his second period was Al-Durr 
al-Thamin fi Aqá'id al-Mu'minin (Precious Pearl in the Creeds of the Faith- 
ful), completed in 1232/1817. He described the purpose ofthe work as: "Com- 
piling the works of the explorers of truth (jnubaqqiqin) dealing with the 
sources of religious doctrine and the creed of the people who believe in God's 
unity. I mention the pearls and throw away the shells. I have rendered them 
into the Jawi language for those who do not understand Arabic.”* As his first 
work on explicitly Sufi concepts, as well as his earliest engagement with the 
ideas of Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali (450—505/1058—1111), it is a re- 
examination of the Asha'riyya ;'tig4d (creed). The Asha'riyya school of Islamic 
theology had found its most articulate expression in the works of the afore- 
mentioned Sufi master, who argued in favor of occasionalism in regard to cau- 
sation. The founder of this school, Abu al-Hasan al-Ash‘ari (d. 324/936), ar- 
gued against the Mu'tazilite doctrine of free will—a humans ability to 
perform an action or its opposite—and instead argued that God created the 
inception of choice within an individual that resulted in action. These ideas 
had been subjected to opposition by the Wahhabiyya from the late eighteenth 
century onward but found an eager following in the network of Patani schol- 
ars. Shaykh Da'üd forged a middle path between predestination and free 
will, arguing that humans generally made decisions based upon free will but 
that some actions were yet preordained.?? 


Period Three: Sufism 


Shaykh Daud took a three-year hiatus from writing in 1235-1238/1819— 
1822, during which time some scholars claim he returned to the archipelago.”! 
There is also evidence that he spent some time in Medina around 1239/1823, 
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where he engaged with new circles of scholars and even maintained an en- 
tourage of students.”* Rejuvenated and disposed with a new sense of purpose 
upon his return to writing, Shaykh Da'ad entered one of the most prolific 
periods of his career. During this third phase of his intellectual endeavors, 
Shaykh Da'ad wrote mostly on Sufi topics that he grounded within the hadith 
literature. 

Shaykh Da'ad produced translations of two of al-Ghazali's works, Minhaj 
al-Abidin (Path of the Worshippers), in 1240/1825 and an undated version of 
Bidayat al-Hidaya (Beginning of Guidance). The former text detailed the 
martabat tujuh (seven steps) of Sufi consciousness one was to take in pursuit 
of oneness with God. Though these ideas had come under attack by 
Wahhabiyya adherents, Shaykh D7üd’s translation experienced considerable 
popularity within the Patani diaspora.” Shaykh Da'üd's translation of 
Bidayat al-Hidaya was an important work and denotes a turn by Shaykh 
Dà'üd from the more esoteric writings of al-Ghazali to one that provided a 
concrete framework for devotion. In this text, al-Ghazali outlines the rou- 
tine of a devoted Muslim, often focusing on day-to-day or even hour-by-hour 
routines and practices. This practicality appealed to Shaykh Da'ad and was 
something he exhibited in his other writings, especially his legal writings and 
those relating to practice. 

The popularity of Shaykh Da'üd's early translations compelled him to 
write a subsequent work on martabat tujuh, entitled Al-Manhal al-Safi fi 
Bayan Ramz Abl al-Sifi (Pure Spring in the Explanation of Sufi Symbolism), 
which bears clear influence from Abū ‘Abd Allah Muhammad ibn al-Arabi 
al-Hatimi, simply known as Ibn ‘Arabi (560-638/1165-1240). This text in- 
cludes a glossary of Sufi terms aimed at beginning students and seems a 
natural companion to Shaykh Da'üd's earlier Sufi works. As noted earlier, the 
thought of Ibn ‘Arabi, and to a lesser extent, al- Ghazali, had a long tradition 
in Southeast Asia, especially in the seventeenth century. Thus Shaykh Da'ad's 
revival of their thought in the nineteenth century drew upon an established 
scholarly tradition, forming continuities with existing practice while outlin- 
ing new uses and value for the teachings in the present. 

Shaykh Da'üd also composed a number of expositions on more detailed 
Sufi concepts, drawn from a variety of sources. The first of these, Jam‘ al- 
Fawa’id wa Jawahir al-Qala’id (The Compilation of the Benefits and Jewels 
of Necklaces), he completed in 1239/1824. This study was a foray into tempo- 
ral space, bringing order to the calendar according to the wisdom of a num- 
ber of Sufi masters. In particular, he pointed to the virtues of the holy days 
and months of Islam, advocating the celebration of holidays according to both 
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Sufi and Shafi'i traditions. Hurgronje labeled the text a “collection of mystic 
stories and warnings" referring to a number of tales of the Prophet Muhammad 
and the latter's companions.” The work also extrapolated upon family eth- 
ics, both the rights of wives, as well as the proper manner by which to raise 
children so as to set them upon a just and prosperous path.” 

Shaykh Dà'üd turned to practice in other Sufi writings, such as Diya’ al- 
Murid fi Marifat Kalimat al-Tawhid (Light for the Seeker in Knowing the 
Word of Monotheism), which contained the Shattariyya dhikr (method of 
chanting). He based his teachings upon his own master, al-Marzüqi, which 
included supplications and aphorisms from various hadith, with references 
to the Quran. Shaykh Da'ad also translated another of his teacher's works, 
Tahsil Nayl al-Maram fi Sharh Agidat al-Awam (Achieving the Goal in Ex- 
plaining Common Beliefs), which outlined the principal Islamic beliefs such 
as faith in God, the prophets (including Muhammad and his family), and the 
angels.”° Both of these works were directed at those who had relatively little 
knowledge of textual Islam or students who were first joining the Shattariyya 
tariga or the broader Muslim community. In other instances, Shaykh Da'ad 
made more explicit efforts to reform practical aspects of Sufi spirituality by 
bringing them more in line with the Shafi'i school of law?" 

Another text devoted to practice, Munyat al-Musalli (Supplications 
for the One Who Prays), which Shaykh Da'üd finished in 1242/1827, out- 
lined everything one might need to know about the basics of ritual prayer.” 
It discusses the rudiments of the ritual, including prostrations, as well as 
words to intone, compelling its reader to pray in Arabic as well as Malay. It 
also discussed prayers to offer at particular times, during holidays, and dur- 
ing other holy days. The text also takes a political turn, discussing just and 
unjust rulers, and seems directed at the diaspora as well as the remaining po- 
litical elites of Patani back on the peninsula.” Central to its thesis is the call 
to prayer to which faithful Muslims must follow, though Shaykh Daud ex- 
plicitly notes that God accepts the prayers of the oppressed because there is 
no veil between them and Him. ® Furthermore, he argued that one of the 
most important functions of congregational prayer was to bring Muslims 
together in unity and when they failed to gather in prayer, it was a sin com- 
mitted by the entire community.'?! The Friday noon prayer, he stated, was 
particularly important, so much so that if one missed three consecutive gath- 
erings, one might suffer a mark of sin by God.!°* Considering the basic level 
of knowledge assumed on the part of the author, the text seems again directed 
either at new converts or people who yet possessed a limited knowledge of 
textualized Islam. 
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Some writings from this period were more complex and found a reader- 
ship primarily among well-educated intellectuals who had spent a number of 
years studying either directly with Shaykh Da'ad or one of his contemporaries 
in Mecca. He produced a translation of a commentary on the Sufi maxims 
contained in al-Hikam by Abū Madyan Shu'ayb bin al-Husayn al-Andalusi 
(520—594/1126—1197), in which Shaykh Da'ad offered many of his own clari- 
fications.!°? He followed this with two subsequent books, one of which grew 
quite popular, containing additional advice and reminders for travelers on the 


path to God." 


Period Four: A Return to Jurisprudence and Pedagogy 


Shaykh Da'ad withdrew from Mecca to his residence at Ta ifin 1252/1836, 
where he spent significant portions of his late legal phase of writing, 1252— 
1259/1836—1843. Showing no intellectual fatigue despite approaching the age 
of seventy, he wrote two of his most ambitious works. One of these books, 
Furü' al-Masá'il wa Usül al-Wasa’il (The Branches of Principles and Origins 
of Means), which he finished in 1257/1841, was an encyclopedic tome of Shafii 
law and theology reaching 900 pages in some manuscript copies. He primar- 
ily drew upon Fatawa Shams al-Millah wa-al-Din (Legal Opinions of the Sun 
of the Religious Community and Religion) by Muhammad al-Ramli and 
Kashf al-Litham ‘an AS ilat al-Anam (Lifter of the Veil for the Questions of 
All Beings) by Husayn ibn Muhammad al-Mahalli (1790-1862/1388-1458), 
two key figures in the development of the Shafi'i mzaddhab. Shaykh Da'üd's 
audience was clear, in that he noted, “I took from both books the religious 
problems to which the answers are needed by both the educated and the com- 
mon believers.”!°° Considered by many to be Shaykh Da'ad's magnum opus, 
Hurgronje referred to it as a “great work on Law and Dogma... much used 
in the East-Indies.”!° Even so late in his career, Shaykh Da'üd continued his 
project of translating the major Shafi'i legal works into Malay and, perhaps 
compelled by Patani's latest political defeats by Siam, strove to shift focus 
back to advocating pragmatic legal and political reforms. M. B. Hooker has 
argued that Shaykh Da'üd's legal writings constituted a major contribution 
to the greater Southeast Asian tradition.” 

Shaykh Da'ad also continued to produce concise introductions to rele- 
vant topics of Shafi'i law. For instance, he wrote Sullam al-Mubtadi fi Bayan 
Tarigat al-Muhtadi (‘The Beginner's Ladder in the Light of the Guided), com- 
pleting it in 1252/1836. This treatise shed light upon the sources of a number 
of Islamic doctrines and was more broadly focused than his early legal writ- 
ings. Rather than being directed at families, as the writings of his first legal 
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phase were, he now turned his attention to society as a whole. Outward so- 
cial practices, such as purification before prayer, fasting, hajj, zakat (almsgiv- 
ing), slavery, and jinaya (punishment for criminal offenses) garnered the great- 
est attention. Another work, the undated A/-Sayd wa al-Zaba’i (Hunting 
and the Antelope), fits the flavor of Shaykh Da'ad's late legal period, in which 
he outlines the proper methods for slaughtering animals and other proscrip- 
tions of a halal diet. As with all of his legal works, they were moral texts aimed 
at reforming Islamic practice in society and bringing existing traditions more 
in line with what he believed— based upon established Shafi1 thought— to 
be the proper way for Muslims to live. 

Shaykh Dà'üd also finished the lengthy A/-Jawahir al-Saniyya ft Sharh 
al-Aqa’id al-Diniyya wa Abkam al-Fiqh al-Mardiyya wa Tarig al-Sulik al- 
Muhammadiyya (Joyful Jewels in the Explanation of the Religious Dogma 
in the Satisfactory Laws of Jurisprudence and the Path of Muhammad’s Pre- 
cedent) in 1252/1836, which he explicitly aimed at beginning students. It 
provided an introduction to the Islamic sciences of figh, kalam, and tasawwuf. 
In its survey of a great many issues, it covered pilgrimage obligations and 
rituals; the fasting of Ramadan; laws of inheritance, marriage, and divorce; 
regulations regarding trade and other economic transactions; the social obli- 
gation of zakat; the imbuement of waqf (endowed charities); and more eso- 
teric issues regarding Judgment day and the angels inhabiting the Hereafter. 
In this single tome, he drew together many of his earlier works in one com- 
prehensive volume that might serve as a student’s guide into these complex 
yet crucial issues with great sociomoral significance. 

Having written his final work in 1259/1843, some scholars claim Shaykh 
Dà'üd returned to the archipelago around 1260—1261/1845-1846.* While he 
was there, he supposedly adopted his grandnephew, Muhammad bin Ismail 
Da'üdi al-Fatàni (1260-1333/184.4-1915), whom he brought back to Mecca 
when the latter was still an infant.'? There is no evidence that Shaykh Da'ad 
ever married, nor that he had any biological children. He died on Rajab 22, 
1263/ July 6, 1847, and was buried at Ta if, though his grave was later moved 
because his relatives worried it might be destroyed by the Wahhabiyya.!? 


CONCLUSION 
At the turn of the nineteenth century onwards, Mecca became the 


fusion point for Arabian and Southeast Asian Islamic intellectual traditions. 
Shaykh Da'üd was the principal figure that directed this process via writing, 
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translating, and advocating reforms. His books, covering myriad issues rang- 
ing from jurisprudence and daily ritual practice to mysticism and life after 
death, offered the Patani diaspora and members of their host communities 
stretching from Mecca back to the peninsula and beyond, an unprecedented 
Islamic textual legacy. Shaykh Da'üd's writings were the result ofan encounter 
between numerous intellectual traditions: Southeast Asia since the seven- 
teenth century and Arabia, Persia, and Andalusia since the eleventh century. 
The debates he entertained—many of which had been well-trodden in Arabic 
scholarly communities for many years—availed these earlier centuries of Ara- 
bic scholastics to a literate Malay audience. 

Shaykh Dà'üd selected the works he translated because they addressed 
the problems faced by the Patani diaspora. Some explicitly addressed the 
breakdown of familial and social relations, while others advocated for the re- 
juvenation of the community via prayer or jihad to expel the Siamese con- 
querors. Some of his writings were more esoteric, outlining mystical practices 
that might rejuvenate Patani Muslims—and other Malay readers—on a spir- 
itual level by drawing them closer to the Divine and the wisdom illumined 
on such a journey. Underlying all of his writings was a call to Islamic teach- 
ings in daily life such that Patani might be redefined as a religious rather than, 
or in addition to, a political community. This transition was far from com- 
pleted within Shaykh Da'üd's lifetime but continued through the legacy of 
his students. 

While Shaykh Da'ad was connected to preexisting traditions of schol- 
arship, both in the Middle East and Southeast Asia, Patani, the diaspora, and 
neighboring peninsular regions such as Kelantan and Kedah had no written 
Islamic scholarly traditions before his time. Thus Shaykh Da'üd's texts were 
seminal explorations into the numerous Islamic sciences he covered and 
formed the basis for the growth of an intellectual tradition on the peninsula 
in the nineteenth century. While Mecca was the meeting place for the vari- 
ous traditions that exhibited themselves in Shaykh Da'ad's scholarship, it was 
no simple process of cultural diffusion. Shaykh Dà'üd selected specific texts, 
translated them into Malay in his own understanding, and addressed the con- 
cerns of his country folk. The Islamic teachings he promoted resonated with 
the Patani diaspora on different levels as they reoriented themselves within 
diverse spatial contexts. 


New Power and Authority 
Ritual Practice and the Journey of Faith 


THE PRACTICE OF NEW POWER 
AND AUTHORITY 


Shaykh Da'ad envisioned a renewed Patani community with 
Islamic teachings guiding the making of a revitalized moral order. His writ- 
ings covered myriad approaches to the problems that faced the community: 
Islamic law to guide rulers, jurists, and religious leaders; extensive treatises 
on Sufi practice drawn from the great teachers; investigations into eschatol- 
ogy and the Hereafter; and guides to prayer. Of these, a small but influential 
and widely disseminated set of texts on religious practice formed a corpus of 
writings aimed at use by ordinary people in their daily lives. 

The textualization of Sufi practice and ritual prayer was an important 
step, as it represents Shaykh Da'ad claiming authority over a realm of practi- 
cal Islam that had relied upon oral tradition for several centuries in much of 
peninsular Southeast Asia for its maintenance and vitality. There is little evi- 
dence of a significant written tradition in Patani before Shaykh Da'üd's time, 
and none that would have been encountered by people outside of the palace 
or mosque.! Literacy was the province of a few educated elites, some of whom 
may have had Arab or Hadhrami origins, who either studied in the mosque 
and/or served as servants in the palace, reciting passages of the Hikayat Patani, 
the royal chronicle of the sultanate, to the rulers.” But the courtly traditions as 
a practiced reality had died with the sacking of the palace in 1200/1786, the 
texts of which only resurfaced in the 1830s among displaced populations in 
Kelantan.’ The old traditions and practices of literature and writing, swept 
away by conquest, were soon to be replaced by one driven and maintained by 
Muslim teachers bearing copies of the writings of Shaykh Daud. 

The texts that came to form the new corpus of Patani literature—and 
through its production, reenvisioned and remade the Patani community— 
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transformed the relationship ordinary people had with Islam. Shaykh Da'üd's 
texts on daily ritual practice called for people to form a new relationship with 
God via personal prayer and to set out upon a life journey in service of the 
Divine. Such calls for renewal or outright conversion had a long history in 
Southeast Asia, but never before were they to be penned in texts spread in 
such high volume or across such a vast area, all bearing a common origin.* 
Together these texts and the teachers who bore them from Mecca to South- 
east Asia marked the beginning of an era of empowered religious leadership 
for Patani communities throughout the region, whether filling the void of 
continued political failure to restore autonomy for Patani or among the dis- 
placed whose turn to Islam would transform their new host communities. 


TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 


Shaykh Da'ad preached for the Patani faithful to accept God's call to ac- 
tion. He believed that with restored and purified spiritual strength and 
awareness, there was nothing they could not accomplish. After all, the self 
manifestation of God was abundant in the temporal world and the grace of 
God needed only to be invoked through prayer and contemplation. If Patani 
people could turn to purer, better-guided teachings, they would be infused 
with the necessary strength to remake their world. 

As outlined in the previous chapter, Shaykh Da'ad developed an exten- 
sive corpus of texts dealing with many aspects of Islam. But there were two 
books in particular that experienced extensive circulation that were aimed 
at reorienting Muslims around a set of practices and rituals. The first was A/- 
Manhal al-Safi fi Bayan Ramz Abl al-Sufi (Pure Spring in the Explanation 
of Sufi Symbolism), most likely written in the 1820s during his Sufi period.? 
The book served as an introduction to Sufi concepts and drew heavily from 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s Mazazil al-Sa’irin (Ihe Stages of the Gnostic Travelers) and 
Muhammad ibn Fad] Allah al-Burhanpuri's (d. 1029/1620) Tuhfat al-Mursala 
ila Rah al-Nabi (The Gift Addressed to the Spirit of the Prophet). As he ac- 
knowledged himself, the Sufi knowledge and practices he espoused were not 
for everyone—they were to be safeguarded from uneducated or untrained 
people who might otherwise misinterpret or misuse them. Therefore, mem- 
bership in one of the brotherhoods formed an exclusive social unit that be- 
stowed forbidden knowledge to its members. 

But despite the existence of such guarded knowledge within its pages, 
Shaykh Dad clearly intended the book to make such concepts more widely 
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available. The Shattariyya 74744 itself facilitated movement of both people 
and texts via its system of providing patronage to members and so a struc- 
ture for their reproduction and dissemination existed, allowing for the books 
to reach the Malay-Thai Peninsula by 1246/1831, where they were being taught 
and circulated. There is further evidence that the book retained its promi- 
nence in knowledge networks through the 1850s, reaching its highest levels 
of distribution in the period 1289—1315/1872—1897, and was still being hand- 
copied as late as 1330/1912." The text served as a guide for initiates in the or- 
der and provided cohesion to its practice and implementation as a subset of 
the broader community. 

The second key text penned by Shaykh Da'üd was Munyat al-Musalli 
(Supplications for the One Who Prays), a treatise on prayer that he finished 
in 1242/1827. This volume was aimed at laying out all of the basics a Muslim 
would need to conduct the sa/z (ritual prayer) and other prayers correctly. 
The text also provides sample prayers to intone in both Malay and Arabic, 
often with extensive explanation in Malay. The text grew out of brief writings 
Shaykh David had previously written on similar subjects and was occasion- 
ally bound together with his earlier prayer guides.? The book also outlined the 
benefits—both temporal and spiritual—a committed Muslim might expect 
from conducting these social obligations in greater accordance with the estab- 
lished tradition. 

Shaykh Da'ad's followers distributed copies of Munyat al-Musalli within 
the year of it having been completed and it was circulated with regularity 
in the 1840s and 1850s, reaching a peak of reproduction in the 1880s? By 
that time, it was being published by presses both in Singapore and Mecca, 
gaining a much wider circulation by the turn of the century. 

Munyat al-Musalli experienced some of the highest levels of repro- 
duction of any of the writings of Shaykh Da’ad. Surviving manuscripts also 
exhibit signs of repeated use: ink-stained fingerprints, frayed edges, miss- 
ing pages, paper creases, and copious notes in the margins often written in a 
hasty scrawl such that a student or devoted worshipper might do at school 
or in a prayer circle. The text was intended to inform how people practiced 
their faith, outlined its benefits for the faithful, and delineated the expected 
outcomes. 

The two texts complemented each other. The first dealt with the inter- 
section, and often interference, of the temporal with the metaphysical aspects 
of existence and how a disciplined worshipper might transcend the former 
to become one with the latter. Such a process revealed profound secrets that 
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were to transform those who engaged in it. The second addressed the issues 
of the temporal world more directly and how it linked to God via prayer. 
Faithful followers could enact real change upon themselves and the world 
around them by appealing directly to God, and so Shaykh Daud instructed 


them to make ritual prayer the centerpiece of their daily lives. 


A JOURNEY 


As previously discussed, Shaykh Da'ad was a member of several Sufi 
tariqa, the Shattariyya being the most prominent and popular within his so- 
cial circle in Mecca. The teachings he spread among his followers bore resem- 
blance to earlier Jawi Sufi writings on martabat tujuh (seven degrees), though 
with new explanations, warnings, and reminders.'? He opens the treatise 
Al-Manhal al-Safi with a defense of Sufi practices against the attacks of ahl 
al-zahir (literalists). He argues that “if interpreted literally, [Sufi teachings] 
may lead to unbelief. Sufi books are forbidden to non-Sufis and those who 
do not understand the technical terms.”!! He adds, “Sufi terms have been mis- 
understood by literalists. Sufi terms may appear to contradict sharia, but do 
not contradict the hidden sense of sharia.”'* To this end, the last half of the 
book is a glossary of Sufi technical terms with careful and thorough defini- 
tions and examples. The parallel of the literal as the visible world and the 
metaphorical as the underlying reality of God is striking. 

The first half of the book provides an introduction to the practices of the 
Shattariyya for new initiates, outlining the most important concepts, duties, 
and methods for embarking upon a spiritual journey to attain oneness with 
God. He offers an encouragement, stating, “Know that the traveler on the path 
to God who earnestly travels to God while maintaining good compliance in 
respect to his Sufi master shall traverse all the world until he reaches God.” 
Shaykh Dà'üd then outlines the specifics of the journey through a series of 
worlds, as outlined in Table 1. 

The first world is that which is “perceptible to our naked eyes” and the 
second “perceptible to the heart.”!* But when one reaches the final stage, “all 
is obliterated. .. . He sees nothing except God the One and the only One and 
in that state of passing away in God, he sees not all that is other than God 
and his heart is free of any impurities." At that moment, the follower's heart 
"is filled with illuminative knowledge and secrets and therefore, ready to be 
a place of the self-manifestation of God since it is free from being enslaved by 
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Table 1. The Sufi’s path 


Order Name Alternate name(s) 
1 world of the kingdom world of humanity 
alam mulk alam nasut 
world of soul 
alam nafsu 
2 world of dominion world of the heart 
alam malakut alam al-qalb 
world of the hereafter 
alam al-akhira 
3 world of sovereignty world of spirits 
alam al-jabarit alam arwah 
4 world of divinity world of secret 


alam lahat Alam sir 


things other than God."!6 The follower's heart thus becomes “the House of 
God ...a place to contemplate Him and to keep His secret; the right place 
to receive the responsibility of God’s trust and the means to know God with 
God.”!” 

This was no easy journey. In the conclusion of the book, Shaykh Da'ad 
chastised his followers, reminding them that it is “a prerequisite for the nov- 
ice who seeks God the Most Glorious and Exalted . . to abide by the prescrip- 
tions of the law of our Prophet Muhammad"? He adds, “there is no . . . bet- 
ter station than to follow the Prophet . . . in his practices and abstinences, acts, 
and behavior"? But, “whoever does not follow the example of the Prophet 
(SAW) is prohibited from arriving."?? Shaykh Da'üd points directly to the 
Quran and the Sunnah as the examples to follow, encouraging his followers 
to seek definitive sources for their practices rather than passively accept those 
handed down to them. 


A TRANSFORMATION: MARTABAT TUJUH 
(SEVEN DEGREES) 


The spiritual transformation outlined by Shaykh Da'ad was not for the 
faint of heart. It required acolytes to undergo a deep, personal transition on 
mental and spiritual levels. The rigors of the tariga required its followers to 
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Table 2. Stages of the Sufi journey 


Degree Arabic English 

1 ahadiyya Transcendent Oneness 

2 wahda Divine unity 

3 wahidiyya Divine unity 

4 alam arwah World of spirits 

5 alam mithal/khayal World of images/imagination 
6 alam ajsam World of bodies 

7 alam insan kamil World of perfect man 


engage in a deep level of introspection as one prepared to transcend the phys- 
ical world in search of the one truth. Along this path, there were seven de- 
grees of existence by which travelers discovered God’s selfmanifestation (see 
Table 2). 

The degrees are separated into two groups: one to three, the divine de- 
grees, which are eternal and permanent; and the last four, which are created 
and ephemeral. The first degree, ahadiyya (transcendent oneness), was God's 
innermost essence, often referred to as martabat la taayyun, the degree of non- 
determination. The second and third degrees, wahda (unity)?! and wahidiyya 
(divine unity), pertain to the “relation between God’s knowledge and His es- 
sence, His attributes, and the attributes of all existing beings"? Together 
these three degrees were the deepest levels of the Sufi journey. In the second 
and third degrees, seekers “are able to contemplate unity in multiplicity... 
that is, to see God the Most Exalted in everything"? Shaykh Da'üd adds that 
followers develop the ability to *contemplate multiplicity which is originated 
in the unity, which is God.”*4 

On the question of unity and multiplicity, Shaykh Da'üd drew from the 
teachings of Ibn 'Arabi, whom he quotes at several key points in the text. For 
example, he cites the passage, "I was you within It, and we were you and you 
He, everything is in He is He."? The author follows this with an explana- 
tion: "since pre-eternity we were hidden realities existing in God's knowledge, 
as yet uncreated, for there had not yet been applied to us the command to 
be.”? He also offers the following metaphor: 


Just as water when it flows into the sea, when it is impossible to distinguish 
it from the sea, we may say that the water is the sea and the sea is the water. . . . 
When we forget about water because of our awe at the sight of the sea, at 


that moment we may say that all is the sea.” 
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The relationship between the self, the rest of material existence, and God was 
of great interest to Shaykh Da'üd. Such teachings clearly had the ability to re- 
orient his followers in their relationship with the material world, their commu- 
nity and faith, and, most poignantly, with God. The all-encompassing mani- 
festation of God in material and spiritual existence was to have profound 
effects on how one engaged with Islamic faith and practice. To Shaykh Daud 
and his followers, God was no passive, distant, purely celestial entity, but rather 
an intimate, accessible, profound truth that guided them in their daily lives. 

The fourth, fifth, and sixth degrees were less difficult for his followers to 
grasp. The fourth is the world of spirits, “that is the realm of all living things 
and what is posited in the mind of creatures which come under the sway of 
the command ‘be.’”?® The fifth degree is the world of images or imagination 
and the sixth is the world of bodies, “composed of four elements, namely fire, 
air, water, and earth. From these elements, five things come into being: min- 
erals, vegetables, animals, humans, and the jizn.”” By describing the succes- 
sive degrees, Shaykh Da'ad maps out the connection between the material 
world and a more profound metaphysical geography. 

The seventh degree is the point of unity of all the other degrees, also 
known as the “degree of the perfect man."?? This was, in many ways, the des- 
tination for the Sufi’s journey, where he would experience a spiritual trans- 
formation in his yearning for God. Having arrived at the House of God, one 
might contemplate the innermost secrets of existence and bask in the knowl- 
edge of the divine unity. 

The journey was certainly more than a metaphor and a practice. For the 
Patani disciples of Shaykh Dà'üd, it was a lived quest. Many had already been 
turned from their homes and had relocated, in search of solace and a new 
home. Others had gone in search of local teachers to provide answers to their 
spiritual yearnings. But ultimately, all of those who studied with Shaykh 
Dà'üd made the most arduous of journeys to Mecca to see the Ka'aba, pray in 
masjid al-haram, and seek out a learned teacher with greater knowledge. The 
synchronicity between daily life and their spiritual quest is striking, reinforc- 
ing the centrality of renewed faith in the displaced Patani community. 

Shaykh Da’td counseled his followers along their path toward greater 
spiritual awareness. He admonished them for seeking easy answers and chal- 
lenged them to look deeper into themselves and the world around them. The 
undertaking was not complete until they arrived at the “presence of the holy,” 
which placed them in “a state of sublime purity."?! There they would dwell 
with God in “intimate supplication,” while being bestowed “the divine secret” 


and having the “veils of darkness and light lifted.”** Only there might a per- 
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son engage in direct conversation with God about the innermost secrets and 
thereafter attentively contemplate God “in all of his actions.” Shaykh Da'üd 
beckoned his followers then to proclaim, “O my Lord! Let my entry be by 
the gate of truth and honor, and likewise my exit be by the gate of truth and 
honor; and grant me from Thy presence an authority to aid [me].”** 

The movement and reorientation of the Patani community— spatially 
and spiritually—became its defining qualities in the nineteenth century. 
Many Patani people embarked on journeys of relocation, return, or pilgrim- 
age, each bearing profound effects upon the geography of families and other 
social connections. Each of these acts of movement built new communities, 
challenged old unities, and transformed individuals and their relationships 
with whatever collective remained. Shaykh Da'ad gave meaning to their 
trials and tribulations by calling his followers to match their temporal relo- 
cations with a spiritual journey. 

The spiritual journey revolved around the idea that the material world 
and the wars, political folly, and social anxieties that plagued it, were ephem- 
eral distractions from the underlying quest for spiritual fulfillment. After all, 
God was incomparably powerful in relation to all temporal actors, and so for 
his following to gain everlasting recompense for their troubles, he counseled 
them to seek a deeper connection to God. They had faced many challenges 
in their lives, but these were to serve only as a source of strength as they em- 
barked upon an arduous spiritual journey through the seven degrees of exis- 
tence to ultimate solace in truth. 


PRAYER AND ISLAM IN PATANI COMMUNITIES 


The Sufi journey was not the only way that Shaykh Da'ad instructed his 
followers to seek God. He also called them to engage in ritual prayer not only 
as a sign of devotion, but as a vindication of their compromised condition. 
In doing so, he appealed to a different audience. As he explicitly noted, Sufi 
knowledge was not for everyone, even if he intended to increase its accessi- 
bility. He asked all Muslims to engage in salat prayer five times per day as a 
way to appeal directly to God. No matter a person’s background, whether they 
were a recent convert or an esteemed ulama, they could take part in ritual 
practice to open a channel of communication with God. 

Shaykh Dà'üd recognized that many of his fellow Patani residents had 
not yet embraced Islam or had no textual knowledge of the faith. He often 
implies in his writings that Patani’s defeat was, in part, due to their having 
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incurred the wrath of God for their complacency, for “the one [that God] 
leads does not get humiliated, the one that [God] is against will not gain pres- 
tige.” In another passage he states, “Only [God] is truthful in His promise 
and gives His worshippers victory.”°° For communities displaced and scat- 
tered over vast distances in diverse environs, the call to renewed faith, now 
based on textual Islam, was a powerful and unifying one, exhibited by a grow- 
ing knowledge network that linked them together in common cause. 


GOD AS ULTIMATE AUTHORITY 


Central to Shaykh Dà'üd's treatise is God as ultimate authority. While 
this may not seem surprising, for a society that had had its ultimate political 
authority destroyed, its spatial center defiled, and its people scattered, the turn 
to God as unifier came with an intended temporal effect. Shaykh Da'üd states: 


Great praise be to the Lord and the infinite knowledge. ... There is no sanc- 
tuary, there is no hiding from God except to God. Praise be to God. He is 
the even number and the odd number. [God] is the most merciful. There is 
no power except in God the High and Almighty. He is everything I need. 
He is the best advocate, the best guardian, and the best supporter." 


Shaykh Daud called his followers and other curious adherents to a renewed 
faith, one in which people would be personally reliant upon and answerable 
to God. He often displayed his own faith as an example for others to follow. 
For example, he wrote: 


I protect myself and my family and my conscience and what I see and what 
I do not see through the Eternal Being who does not die. I protect my back 
in the care of the Eternal Being and I wake up and go to sleep in the pres- 
ence of God who one cannot deny. One cannot get away from evil. In His 
protection, I take comfort; He who will always care for his worshippers. I 
hold onto his faithful cloak. My Lord, the Lord of everything, the Lord of 
the heavens and Earth, there is no God but Him. So depend on Him and 
be faithful to Him and leave your cares to Him. He is omnipotent and the 
keeper of Good and he is the most merciful. It is God who gave us the book. 
He takes care of good people. .. . He gives peace to all of his people... ifyou 
depend on Him, say I depend on God, no God but Him, I depend on Him, 
he is the Lord ofthe great throne.?? 
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Shaykh Da’ad thus called people to follow God, who would be for them a 
protector, forgiver, provider, purifier, and restorer. It is unlikely that this vi- 
sion of God was profoundly new for Patani or neighboring regions that had 
absorbed the displaced, but given the social context, the message of this text 
was consumed by an audience readily seeking greater religiosity. Shaykh Da'ad 
and other ulama projected themselves as the caretakers of God's message on 
Earth, dedicating themselves to reforming practice and belief, as well as 
spreading and deepening the faith. 

Quite often, Shaykh Da'üd reveres God as the source of all learning. For 
example, he states: 


God, I take guidance in your knowledge and I trust in your power and I ask 
for your great grace because you are the one who can do everything and I 
cannot do anything. You are knowledgeable and I do not know anything 
and you know the unknown.” 


God, I ask You the good fortune for those people who seek knowledge.” 


In so doing, Shaykh Da'ad establishes an intellectual genealogy that links him 
to God directly with the hope that he will be guided to further knowing. As 
a teacher of a great number of acolytes and devoted students, the author thus 
displayed an example of piety on the one hand and the necessary humility 
required as a baseline for learning on the other. And he encouraged his fol- 
lowers to emulate his example. 


HOW TO PRAY 


Having established God's position above all, Shaykh Da'ad then calls the 
interested faithful to counsel in prayer. How was one to pray properly? Shaykh 
Dà'üd dedicated the bulk of the text to outlining the proper verbal and so- 
matic components of prayer, as well as mental and physical preparations. He 
pays most of his attention to the sa/at prayer, the five ritual prayers expected 
of Muslims each day. And, according to general custom, he places particular 
emphasis on the Juma (Friday) prayer, not only as an act of devotion, but as 
a symbolic union of the community of believers. He also mentions special, 
situational prayers, such as a devotion one was to perform on the lunar eclipse 
or appeals to make for rain.*! 

Shaykh Dà'üd emphasized intention as crucial for successful prayers. He 
states clearly that “it is the meaning behind an action that matters." “2 Thus 
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he implored his followers to bring a clear mind to their prayers and a com- 
mitment to their faith and belief in God. He directed them to follow in his 
example: 


I turn my face towards the One who created Heaven and Earth. I am a strict 
Muslim and I do not worship other Gods. My prayer, my asceticism, my life, 
and my death belong to God, Lord of everything, who has no equal. This is 
what I am ordered to do, for Iam a Muslim.? 


Through these acts of devotion, Shaykh Da'ad compelled the faithful to in- 
tegrate Islam into every aspect of their lives. Only in its totality could reli- 
gion truly transform the community. To mental preparations and deep 
commitment, Shaykh Da’td also added a hygienic aesthetic to his list of 
requirements. He demanded that his followers “dress well every time you go 
to the mosque.” 44 

When worshippers finally stood before God in prayer, Shaykh Da'ad 
asked that they do so with humility, submission, reverence, desire, and adu- 
lation, for “God listens to whoever thanks him." 9 Shaykh Da'ad then 
followed by describing, in great detail, words to intone at specific moments 
and when to kneel, prostrate, or sit. In many instances, the text reads like it 
was intended not only for current believers, but for fresh converts with little 
or no knowledge of Islam. Through this process, Shaykh Da'ad prescribed the 
proper ways for members of the Patani communities to worship, thus inform- 
ing considerably a shared cultural and social practice. 


PRAYER AS THE WAY OF THE DEVOUT 


Why did Shaykh Da'ad advocate prayer rather than other forms of 
devotion? He prefaced Munyat al-Musalli with the statement, “Thanks be to 
God, Lord of everyone, who made prayer the way of the devout.” # He fur- 
ther justified his claims by explaining that through prayer one “gained God’s 
grace and fulfilled one of the pillars of the faith,” and opened “a direct path 
to paradise.” *” So, there was a natural, personal benefit both in the temporal 
domain as well as life after death. Shaykh Da'üd illustrated the importance 
of prayer in the daily lives of Muslims with the following metaphor: “The 
place of prayer in religion is the place of the head and the body. Just like there 
is no life without a head, as well there is no religion for the one who does 
not pray." 4 
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Shaykh Da'ad also made it clear that each person would experience an 
individual, even personalized, link with God through the process. Accord- 
ing to Shaykh Dà'üd, through prayer, 


[one] will get to be alone with [God]... and sit with Him. . . . Any veils on 
their hearts will be removed and the truth of secrets will be revealed to them. 
Light will rise from it and through [prayer] one will find fervor and purity. 
It is a link between a worshipper and his God the Almighty.” 


One could carry on a close, intimate relationship with God through prayer, 
one through which the worshipper might reveal misdeeds, desires, cares, and 
so forth—asking God to be his or her advocate and cleanser. But the indi- 
vidual link between worshipper and God is noteworthy, especially for a 
scattered population whose existing temporal power structures had been 
humbled and dismantled in many cases. For those who sought solace in reli- 
gion, they found a direct connection with the ultimate authority; a relief for 
those who sought an inward explanation of their new condition as mobile 
and far-flung communities and their individual place in a fluctuating milieu. 
Shaykh Da'ad was even more concerned with prayer on a communal level. 
Much of the narrative throughout the book builds toward a section that out- 
lines punishments for those who are not vigilant in keeping their prayers. He 
no doubt viewed social pressure as the most effective means of sustaining com- 
munities. He notes that “he who does not attend three gatherings without 
reason, God puts a stamp on his heart”; that is, God would close that person's 
heart to future reception and mercy? Of all the prayers, Shaykh Da'üd in- 
sisted that the Friday prayer was clearly most important, not only as a religious 
rite but also as a focal point of social unity. He states, "He who does not attend 
the Friday [prayer] three times has thrown Islam behind his back.”*! He also ar- 
gued that meeting as a congregation was an obligation for Muslims and that 
the whole community committed a sin if they did not conduct their prayers 
together in a surau (prayer hall) or mosque. He quoted the Qu'ran in stating, 
"Hold fast all of you together, to the rope of God and do not separate"? 
People who turned away from prayer were to be ostracized by believers— 
if they could not be drawn back into the fold their dissension was not to be 
tolerated. Shaykh Dad proclaims, “he who leaves [prayer] becomes an infi- 
del,” and “he who abandons prayer on purpose becomes a heretic.” Such a 
person had no social place in the Patani communities. While there is no evi- 
dence for the construction of any official apparatus to enforce such social 
norms in Patani communities in the nineteenth century, it is not too difficult 
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to imagine how the standards Shaykh Da'üd advocated for might become in- 
tegrated into common social practice. Like many of the reforms for which 
he argued, they seem to have seeped into society via knowledge networks, 
mosques, and schools, gradually gaining ascendancy throughout that century, 
as will be detailed in the following two chapters. 

Shaykh Daà'üd also notes the longer-term effects for those who do not pray 
regularly: “He who keeps the prayer, it becomes a light and a proof for him 
and it saves him on the day of judgment,” but “he who does not keep the 
prayer, it does not become a light and a proof for him and it does not save 
him.” So, even if one did not face temporal punishment, God would 
have the final word after a person's death. For a community that had undergone 
such trauma, the “day of judgment” must have seemed far less hypothetical 
than in an era of peace. Few families would have been spared the loss of at 
least one of their members. In fact, the breaking of Patani families had been 
commonplace, whether via wartime death, or more explicitly during the di- 
vision of captured slaves, as eyewitness accounts clearly indicate? Aware of 
this, Shaykh Da'ad further outlines how the “day of judgment” might resem- 
ble a familial rupture such that “on the last day [unbelievers] will be taken 
away” and separated from others, “even if they were their fathers or their 
sons."^6 Shaykh Dà'üd's use of images and metaphors that reverberated well 
on a cultural level with the Patani communities served only to enhance the 
efficacy of his message. 


TEMPORAL EFFECT 


In the closing sections of Munyat al-Musalli, Shaykh Da'ad takes a per- 
sonal turn and directs an entire section toward a ruler who had gained his 
ire, a Sultan Dà'üd, a ruler of one of the principalities in the Patani region. 
Much has been made of the text’s political message. For example, the only re- 
mark on the text that Virginia Matheson and M. B. Hooker provided in 
their survey of Patani religious writing was “the text has some political over- 
tones, and may have been written particularly for the Muslims of Patani, who 
at this time were involved in struggles against the Thai." Indeed, at the time 
Shaykh Da'üd was writing, political tensions were mounting within the cir- 
cles of the ousted royals of Kedah, which had been occupied by Siam since 
1236/1821. But Patani was a subsidiary in the broader conflict—only four 
of the seven Patani princes ultimately supported the rebellion of 1246- 
12.47/1831-1832, and their help came too late to be effective, and instead forced 
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an abortive uprising that ended in massacre, enslavement, and displacement 
for those involved.’ With the regular flow of Patani students and pilgrims 
to Mecca in the 1820s, Shaykh Da'ad was no doubt regularly informed about 
events on the peninsula, but the connection with Kedah does not appear to 
have been strong.” His first Kedah student did not appear in Mecca until 
1247/1832, probably a refugee fleeing the war who arrived too late to inform 
Shaykh Da'ad of a coming conflict. Also, popular claims that Shaykh Da'ad 
personally took part in the 1246—1247/1831-1832 war while leading a jihad 
can be brought into question because of the existence of extensive dated man- 
uscripts that he finished in Mecca during the same period.” It is only in 
hindsight that we may say that he intended the text as a rallying cry to sup- 
port one ofthe wars in particular. 

Shaykh Da'üd nevertheless did intend some political effect. He outlined 
what he perceived as some measure of social contract between ruler and sub- 
ject set within the context of Islam. He compels his followers to *Respect the 
sultan and give him your allegiance because he is the power of God and His 
shadow on Earth, if he is just." *! But then he appeals to Sultan Da'ad directly 
with a measure of reprimand in separate statements: 


O, Dà'üd, we made you caliph on Earth, so rule amongst the people with 
justice and do not follow trivial things because it will lead you astray from 
the path of God. 

Be merciful to Muslims and be fearful of death. Remember the Day of 
Judgment. 

You are not a God and you are going to die and return to the Earth and 
you will be eaten inside out. 

Be merciful to those who are on Earth and the One in the sky will be 
merciful to you. 

Rule amongst people in the way of God because that is the only thing 
that would be fair to them. 


It is unclear what Sultan Da'ad did to draw criticism from Shaykh Da'ad, but 
clearly the author felt he was in a position to offer sharp critique. We may 
gather, however, that the shaykh did not view the sultan's rule as proper or 
according to Islamic principles. Shaykh Da'ad stated, “The Messenger of God 
observed, God does not entrust to his servant the responsibility of managing 
the affairs of his subjects if he is a dishonest ruler; paradise will be forbidden 
to such a ruler by God.”® The shaykh saw it necessary to publicly denounce 
the sultan's previous actions as a means to enact political change. 
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Now our discussion about the text’s political message should not distract 
us from Shaykh Da'üd's primary intention, that of a treatise on prayer. The 
author deftly links the two by addressing a rather undefined malice: “The 
curse of God will be on the oppressors. . . . Do not think that God does not 
know what the oppressors are doing." 6* Then he added a rallying cry: “We have 
prepared for the oppressors a fire that will surround them with its flames." 
It is unclear whether he is still reprimanding Sultan Daà'üd or whether he is 
now directing his words toward Siam. But statements that follow suggest che 
latter. He adds, *He who takes away the right of the Muslim man, God gives 
him fire and prevents him from getting to paradise." 66 We may fairly assume 
this statement to refer to the Siamese occupation of "Muslim lands" though 
he tactfully omits any direct reference to Siam. But this was not purely a po- 
litical contest, according to Shaykh Dad, for God had an active role to play 
in the course of temporal events. He adds, "If an oppressed person looks at 
the sky, God Almighty would say to him, I am here for you my worshipper. 
I will give you victory even if it is not now.”® In this statement, and others 
throughout the text, Shaykh Da’td positions God on the side of the “op- 
pressed," providing them moral ascendancy and social unity in opposition 
to other political and social forces. The sustenance of Shaykh Da'üd's vision 
for the Patani communities lay in prayer, which he saw as the opening of a 
tripartite connection between individuals, God, and broader communities 
through repeated social action. 


CONCLUSION 


In the two texts analyzed here, Shaykh Da'üd defined what one must do 
to become a functioning and respected member of the Patani and broader 
Jawi communities. He established a moral basis for the requirements he out- 
lines, steeped in the broad body of Islamic scholarship that preceded him. 
Whether he turned to Ibn ‘Arabi, al-Burhanpuri, al-Ghazali, or others, he em- 
ployed their words and ideas to bolster a renewed call to Islamic belief and 
practice. But he ultimately directed followers to reimagine how they might 
relate to God on a personal level. 

Though we may not measure the social effects of his teachings exactly, it 
is possible to draw a number of observations and conclusions. The clear pop- 
ularity of the two texts mentioned here indicates that they gained a reader- 
ship, that they were painstakingly reproduced in an era of handwritten books, 
and from the surviving copies, we can observe that they saw a considerable 
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amount of use.? Patani people were becoming increasingly literate, and for 
most the first and most widely available writings were Shaykh Da’tid’s texts 
that outlined God’s call to action. 

Adherents who followed the Sufi path drew strength via transcendence. 
Physical existence was a harsh, inhospitable, hostile world that had had its 
moral order thrown into disarray, but for which Shaykh Da'üd offered a clear 
remedy. After all, he reminded his dedicated following, these times and places 
would soon pass and the fundamentals of existence would reveal themselves 
to those who sought them. No material calamity, be it man-made or other- 
wise, could stand against the resilience one gained through spiritual trans- 
formation. And it was through this change that his followers were to gain the 
ability to face the monumental challenges that had manifested themselves in 
the material world. 

Prayer was as important to Shaykh Da'ad as a devotional act as it was to 
building community. There was great strength to be gained from sociocul- 
tural unity, even as people deepened the impact of Islam in their daily lives. 
Prayer and the religious community that practiced it were to be the building 
blocks of a new order, one that was guided by Islamic principles and invigo- 
rated by their moral purity. Together then, the community might stand 
against any opposing force in their newfound solidarity. 

But how did Shaykh Da'üd, in distant Mecca, bring his words to the 
people of Patani and other Malay-speaking populations? How did Mecca be- 
come the spatial center of religious authority for far-flung Southeast Asia, a 
region that had long regarded Mecca more hypothetically than experientially? 
A circle of students, Sufis, and scribes soon gathered around Shaykh Da'üd, 
making handwritten copies of his books, and brought them back to various 
parts of Southeast Asia. It was through the work of these diligent scholars 
that the teachings of Shaykh Da'ad came to form a cornerstone for Islamic 
education and the textual tradition in the Jawi Muslim world, with Patani 
as the centerpiece. 


Linking Centers 


Mecca, Southeast Asia, and the Patani 
Knowledge Networks 


In the nineteenth century, a knowledge network linking dis- 
parate Patani communities spanning the Indian Ocean became thorough- 
fares for the movement and production of new systems of authority. The rise 
of ‘ulama—figures who possessed great social prestige—was a gradual and 
organic process that grew out of existing cultural institutions now more 
fully realized with hajji prestige and Meccan scholarly credentials. As dis- 
cussed in Chapter 2, the mosque and its affiliate corporate bodies had 
existed alongside other prevailing spaces integral to the production of so- 
cial power since the sixteenth century. But the social landscape had been com- 
pletely remade through the destruction of the palace, the continued margin- 
alization of political elites, and the decline of the port as a center for global and 
regional trade. In the wake of war, the mosque emerged as the preeminent 
space for cultural production via its greatest point of public interaction: the 
pondok, which emerged gradually until mid-century and then proliferated into 
the twentieth century. The rise of Islam in public discourse and the promi- 
nence of the pondok as dynamic social spaces on the Malay-Thai Peninsula 
were intimately tied to the work of Shaykh Da'üd in Mecca, relayed across 
the Indian Ocean via an elaborate network of his students. 

The network was a product of two converging forces: a system of social 
authority centered around one or more revered teachers and the social and 
cultural production embodied in their writings. In Mecca, Shaykh Da'ad had 
established a reputation first as a particularly gifted teacher and also as a pro- 
lific translator, writer, and intellectual. He emerged as the leading figure of 
the Malay-speaking community in Mecca by the early decades of the nine- 
teenth century. He began accepting students and Sufi followers as early as 
1222/1808 and grew in prominence in the decades that followed (see Table 3 
for a list of his known students). Shaykh Da'üd's students came not only from 


Table 3. Known students of Shaykh Da'ad al-Fatani 


Popular Dates in 
Birth name name Mecca Origin 
Hajji ‘Abd al-Samad bin Fagih Hajji Tok Pulai 1222-1234, Kampung 
‘Abd Allah bin Imam Hashim (c. Chondong 1256/1808- Bira, Patani 
1207-1290/1792-1873) 1820, 1840 
Lebai Imàn orang Kota Bharu 1224/1809 Kota Bharu, 
Kelantan 
Lebai Wan Sü bin Wan c. 1230/1815 Patani 
Muhammad al-Fatani 
Shaykh Ahmad Khatib bin 'Abd Ahmad 1233/1817, Sambas 
al-Ghafür Sambas (1216-1288/ Khatib 1830s 
1802-1872) Sambas 
Hajji Sulayman bin Ahmad Shah 1233/1818 Patani 
Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir bin Tuan Bukit 1234/1819 Patani 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Tarkana Bayas 
(c. 1204-1280/1790-1864) 
Hajji Mahmud bin Muhammad Yüsuf 1820s Trengganu 
bin ‘Abd al- Qadir al-Jawi al-Tarkana (Patani 
(fl. 1235-1291/1819-1874) origins?) 
‘Abd al-Malik bin ‘Isa al-Tarkana 1238/1823 Trengganu 
Ibrahim bin Wan Sü al-Fatani 1243/1827 Patani 
Wan 'Ali bin Wan Hamid 1243/1828 Kampung 
Sena Jancar, 
Patani 
Shaykh 'Abd Allah bin Tuan Shaykh 1830s Patani 
‘Abd al-Rahim al-Fatani 
Hajji Hasan bin ‘Abd Allah Tuan Guru 1830s Nakhon 
Hajji Hasan, 
Ong Hasan 
Shaykh Hasan bin Shaykh Ishaq 1830s Kampung 
al-Jawi al-Fatani Pauh Bok, 
Patani 
‘Abd al-Rahman bin ‘Abd al-Samad 1246-1254/ Patani 
al-Fatani 1831-1839 


(continued) 
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Table 5 (continued) 


Popular Dates in 
Birth name name Mecca Origin 
Shaykh Wan 'Abd al-Qadir bin Tok c. 1247/1832 Bendang 
Hajji Wan Mustafa bin Wan Bendang Daya, 
Muhammad Fagih al-Fatani Daya Muda Patani 
(1234-1312/1818-1895) 
Muhammad Zayn bin Hajji Wan c. 1247/1832 Bendang 
Mustafa bin Wan Muhammad Daya, 
Fagih al-Fatani (1233-1325/ Patani 
1817-1908) 
Shaykh Zayn al-Abidin bin Tuan Minal c. 1247/1832 Patani 
Muhammad al-Fatani (1235- 
1331/1820-1913) 
Ahmad al-Jawi Kedah 1247/1832 Kedah 
Shaykh Hajji Wan Musa al-Fatani 1840s Patani 
Arshad bin ‘Abd Allah al-Jawi 1256/1841 Trengganu 
al-Tarkànü 
‘Abd al-Malik bin Muhammad 1257-1258/ Patani 
Amin al-Fatàni 1842-1843 
Shaykh Muhammad Shihab al-Din 1258/1843 Banjarmasin 
bin Shaykh Muhammad Arshad 
Hajji ‘Abd al-Ghani 1259/1843 
‘Abd al-Hadi bin Muhammad 1260/1844 Patani 


‘Isam al-Fatani 


Sources: IAM 19A: 6; IAM 19B: 7; IAM 53: 138; IAM 68A: 16; IAM 69: 141; IAM 75B: 105; IAM 126: 33; IAM 
128C: 14; IAM 152A: 26; IAM 158: 10; LAM 359A: 34; IAM 371: 120; IAM 592: 12; IAM 615A: 36; PNM 64: 95v; 
PNM 130: 18r; PNM 161: 78v-78r; PNM 306: 19v; PNM 593: 16v; PNM 1292: 70r; PNM 1747: 45; PNM 2014: 
109; PNM 2276: 33r; PNM 2323: 25r; PNM 2353: 30r; PNM 2397: 88r; PNM 2539: 396r; PNM 2545: 70v; PNM 


2566: 48r-49v; PNM 2676: 127r; PNM 2764: 66v. 


his native Patani and the displaced communities, but also from a broader 


Malay-speaking audience stretching from Sumatra, throughout the penin- 
sula, and across the South China Sea to Borneo. As a religious and spiritual 
guide, he practiced and produced a social system with Islamic teachers and 
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other leaders at the pinnacle, which was reproduced through his students and 
contemporaries. In successive waves, his students returned to the archipelago 
and continued to spread systems of social power centered around the ascen- 
dant shaykhs and ulama on the peninsula from Singapore to Bangkok and 
to a lesser degree in other areas where Malay was the language of Islam such 
as Borneo, Cambodia, and Sumatra. 

Receptive students spread the ideas of Shaykh Da'ad orally and via the 
written word. The impact of the oral tradition can be inferred from the writ- 
ten documents, as most of the manuscripts were penned by students or scribes 
who listened to their teachers recite their own teachings or those of their pre- 
decessors. Many discussions that have been lost to time expounded upon 
details of the various works studied, explaining the nuances in their mean- 
ings. But as time went on, the written word became increasingly important, 
particularly after the retirement of Shaykh Da'ud in 1261/1845 (at the age of 
78/76) and his death two years later. Patani and other Malay-speaking areas 
were semiliterate societies in which only a small portion of the elites, or those 
in service to them, had the opportunity—or the necessity—to learn to read 
and write. The mystique of the written word was compounded by the fact that 
texts were, in general, confined to the court or the mosque.’ Compounded 
by the steady rise in manuscript production from the 1810s onward, the mo- 
bile and unparalleled authority of the written and spoken word promulgated 
by the Patani scholars spread like wildfire throughout the Southeast Asian 
regions in which they worked. Hajjis returning to Southeast Asia enjoyed a 
newfound social prestige merely from having completed the arduous journey, 
which was particularly rare in the period before 1286/1869.” Those who re- 
turned established themselves as teachers, imams, and the heads of Sufi orders 
throughout the peninsula and surrounding Malay-speaking areas. Their au- 
thority as teachers rested upon the teachings of Shaykh Da'üd. 


THE BUILDING OF A KNOWLEDGE NETWORK, 1808-1845 


Mecca was the locus of the knowledge network. Some students came to 
the holy city with the explicit goal of studying for a number of years with 
Shaykh Da'ad or other scholars. Others came to perform the hajj and re- 
mained to study for a few months or years to further enhance their creden- 
tials and to deepen their knowledge of Islam. After learning the teachings of 
a particular text, or after penning copies of a number of texts recited to them 
by their teachers, students often returned to their homes with the intent of 
opening a pondok to spread what they had learned. 
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While a number of teachers may have operated in Mecca in the early 
nineteenth century, Shaykh Dà'üd was, by far, the most visible, active, and 
influential. He built a scholarly circle that initially included a number of his 
Patani kin and eventually involved some of his most promising and gifted stu- 
dents. For example, Shaykh Da'üd's brother, Idris, and close friend Shaykh 
Muhammad Salih bin ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Jawi al-Fatani played prominent 
roles in the circle of scholars.? The latter possessed a distinguished pedigree 
linking him to one of the earliest and most illustrious pondok in Patani and 
had also studied with al-Marzüqi in Mecca." Shaykh Daà'üd eventually ele- 
vated a number of his own students to teaching positions at masjid al-haram 
as well. 

Shaykh Dà'üd attracted at least twenty-four known students during his 
lifetime, though there is strong evidence many others whose names remain 
unknown also studied with the great shaykh Teachers held positions of con- 
siderable social and cultural prestige and began the process of reproducing 
this social system through their students who succeeded them in similar po- 
sitions, either in Mecca or increasingly back in Southeast Asia. During Shaykh 
Da'ud's lifetime, about half of the people involved in the network were from 
Patani or the displaced communities, while the remainder hailed from the 
South China Sea littoral or elsewhere on the peninsula.” People from the east 
coast region stretching from Patani to Trengganu were particularly active, 
with others coming from Nakhon, Borneo, and Kedah to study with Shaykh 
Daud in Mecca. These students generally came from elite Southeast Asian 
families who could afford to sponsor their child for an extended duration 
in Mecca, though some students also conducted business or trade in the 
Haramayn to fund their scholarly pursuits.’ 

Some students may have come on their credentials as learned members 
of their communities, while others may well have received stipends from 
family or other sources. Very little research has been conducted on the Patani 
economy in the nineteenth century, but it is clear that it suffered continued 
difficulties after its fall to Siam in 1200/1786. Nevertheless, gold and tin 
mining remained important industries, in which some elite political figures 
managed to maintain a role as exporters either to Bangkok or to the British at 
Pulau Pinang.? Merchants also dealt in forest products such as sandalwood 
and edible birds’ nests that fueled the local economy, though the latter were 
exclusively in the hands of Chinese traders in the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries? As we are bereft of direct evidence for the sources of 
revenue that families employed to sponsor their sons in Mecca, we must as- 
sume that those who possessed the means to do so relied upon local sources 


South China Sea 


Indian Ocean 


Map 3. The Patani knowledge networks in Southeast Asia. 
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of capital such as the industries outlined here. Others may have drawn pa- 
tronage from Patani's rajas, but the declining position of the latter likely made 
this an increasingly unreliable source of wealth. 

As a foreign, migrant group in Mecca, Jawah students and scholars, of 
whom Patani people formed a significant number, developed, at times, a 
closely knit social cosmos in the holy city. Most initially boarded with an es- 
teemed Malay scholar or relative, or gained employment as bodyguards or 
servants for Arab scholars. In many cases, these initial relationships or means 
of employment often led to opportunities to study in the months that fol- 
lowed. There is evidence of a rumah Patani (Patani house) in Mecca by the 
late 1870s, though it may have been established earlier in the century.!° This 
house functioned as a social center for Patani students and scholars where they 
could live for little or no expense. The house also likely contained a collec- 
tion of books and provided its tenants with a place to discuss Islamic topics 
and conduct community events. 

Shaykh Da'ad began accepting students by 1222/1808 and by the second 
decade of the nineteenth century had as many as six or eight followers at any 
given time who studied with him. In the period up to 1246/1831, his follow- 
ers were of diverse origins—some displaced fellows, but many students from 
places with a cultural affinity for Patani, such as Kelantan and Trengganu. 
After Siam’s invasion of Kedah and Patani during the 1831-1832 Patani-Siam 
War, Shaykh Da'ad turned with renewed focus upon the problems facing his 
homeland and drew a majority of his students from there until his retirement 
in 1261/1845. 

His first documented student, Hajji ‘Abd al-Samad bin Fagih ‘Abd Allah 
(c. 1207-1290/1792—1873), came from a displaced Patani family that had re- 
located to Kelantan, arriving in Mecca in approximately 1222/1808." After 
studying about ten years, he returned intermittently to Kelantan where he 
spread Shaykh Da'ad's teachings on marriage law, bringing manuscript cop- 
ies of [dah al-Bab and other texts with him.'? His activity was typical of many 
of the returning scholars. Over his long career, he opened several pondok, one 
of which gave rise to his popular name of Tok Pulai Chondong. He also built 
a mosque on the same site that still stands today, as well as surau (small prayer 
halls) in neighboring areas.'? He taught at least eleven identifiable students 
from Kelantan and Patani, including three of his own children, all of whom 
went on to open pondok of their own in communities throughout the region." 
He also allegedly instructed Sultan Muhammad II (r. 1253-1304/1837-1886) 
of Kelantan, whereby the former most likely garnered royal patronage for the 
construction of his various pondok and mosques. The process of disseminat- 
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ing texts and teachings began piecemeal with what resources returning schol- 
ars possessed; though some benefited from patronage, as discussed above, 
most had to rely upon their own ingenuity and charisma. Teachers set about 
gathering loyal students and followers, acquiring a space for a school, and 
building a reputation as an alim. The success of a school depended on one’s 
ability not only to acquire followers, but also to provide them a means of sus- 
tenance through a system of communal living. 

Scholars returning to Trengganu were even more prominent. The most 
influential of these was Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qadir bin ‘Abd al-Rahim al-Tarkanü 
(c. 1204—1280/1790—1864), who came from Patani and went to Mecca to study 
in the Patani circle of scholars before 1234/1819.” He returned to the penin- 
sula around 1245/1830 with plans to open a pondok in Patani but was expelled 
along with many other refugees in the 1831—1832 Siamese invasion of the re- 
gion and ultimately settled in Trengganu. He soon after opened a mosque 
and pondok in Bukit Bayas, from which he took his popular name Tuan Bukit 
Bayas, and later founded pondok in Kampung Paya Bunga and other places 
in Trengganu.!ó He focused on figh (jurisprudence) in his own teachings and 
writings, and likely based several of his tracts upon those of Shaykh Da'üd." 
He came under the favor of Sultan Omar (r. 1255-1293/1839-1876) of Treng- 
ganu, gained many gifts of patronage, and was later appointed mufti of the 
sultanate.'® The Trengganu court, more than any other on the peninsula at 
the time, assumed a prominent role in promoting the work of Islamic schol- 
ars affiliated with Shaykh Da'üd's network. 

Of those students who returned to Patani, none were more prominent 
than Hajji Mahmud bin Muhammad Yüsuf bin ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jawi al- 
Tarkànü (fl. 1235-1291/1819-1874), one of the most prolific scribes active in 
the knowledge network in the nineteenth century. His interests spanned the 
corpus of Shaykh Da'üd's writings and he built a library of his master's work 
that he later drew upon asa teacher. He traveled throughout the region from 
Patani to Trengganu, where copies of Shaykh Da'üd's books, as well as those 
of al-Raniri, were apparently readily available as early as 1235/1819.? Clearly 
the link between Mecca and the east coast of the peninsula was strong dur- 
ing the 1810s for such handwritten Islamic texts to be available for aspiring 
scholars and worshippers who were literate.?? Many of these texts were later 
channeled into pondok that proliferated in the region, particularly through 
the work of Hajji Mahmüd. 

Tok Pulai Chondong, Tuan Bukit Bayas, Hajji Mahmud, and at least six 
of Shaykh Da'ad's other students who returned before 1246/1831 formed the 
vanguard of the emerging network of Islamic scholars on the peninsula that 
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centered on Patani.?! The links they constructed were tenuous but reached 
from Mecca to the peninsula and linked disparate east coast Muslim centers 
from Patani to Trengganu. Had the work of the scholars not intensified after 
the 1831-1832 war, the early links might well have been broken. Instead, the 
transoceanic network of scholars and schools grew stronger through the 1830s, 
and manuscript production reached an initial peak in the 1840s. 

By the 1830s, Shaykh Da'ad had elevated several of his early students to 
teaching positions within the circle of scholars who assisted him at masjid 
al-haram. Much like Shaykh Da'ad's expulsion from Patani in 1200/1786, 
the 1831-1832 war produced another wave of refugees, some of whom made 
their way to Mecca to study a variety of doctrines. At this time the Patani 
students became the most numerous and active participants in the network, 
a position they would not relinquish until the turn of the twentieth century. 
The corresponding decline in the number of non-Patani students may also 
indicate that Shaykh Da'ad had become more concentrated upon Patani's 
plight after the disastrous wars of the 1830s. 

Some of Shaykh Da'ud's later students came from well-established fam- 
ilies of Muslim leaders, such as Shaykh Hasan bin Shaykh Ishaq al-Jawi al- 
Fatani (d. 1280/1863), who originated in Patani but was displaced by the 1831- 
1832 conflict and settled in Besut, Trengganu.” He further solidified his 
position by arranging marriages for two of his daughters with other Patani 
shaykhs of high regard, including Shaykh Da'üd's stepson.” Under Shaykh 
Dà'üd's direction in Mecca, he divided his time between studying the works 
of al-Ghazali and the hadith of al-Nawawi, much like Shaykh Da'ad had pre- 
viously done.” He returned to the peninsula in the 1850s, first settling in 
Kelantan, but later moving to Besut, in Trengganu, where he was imam at 
the masjid raja (royal mosque) and founded the first pondok in the area.” 
Again, royal patronage propelled his work forward and allowed him to spread 
texts and teachings into the surrounding area. 

Even more prominent was Shaykh Wan ‘Abd al-Qadir bin Hajji Wan 
Mustafa bin Wan Muhammad Fagih al-Fatani (1234—1312/1818—1895; known 
popularly as Tok Bendang Daya Muda). He came from one of the elite fami- 
lies of Patani and his father, known as Tok Wan Pa, was a general who fought 
in the 1831-1832 war. According to tradition, Tok Wan Pa was also the chief 
teacher at the highly regarded Pondok Bendang Daya near Patani.?6 For fear 
of his children’s safety during the war, Tok Wan Pa sent his two eldest sons 
to study in Mecca.” Shaykh Wan ‘Abd al-Qadir studied for a number of years 
in Mecca, copying at least two of Shaykh Da'ad's works, one by Muhammad 
Arshad al-Banjari, and a number by other unidentified scholars.?? The core 
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text he turned to in his teachings was A/-Manhal al-Safi, which he spread 
wherever he taught and often lectured from the text at the pondok in Ben- 
dang Daya, after he took over its leadership in the 1870s. 

In each of the cases above, students returning to the peninsula rose to 
positions of prominence because of their association with Mecca and the 
teachings Shaykh Da'ad. They managed to convert their status as hajjis and 
ulama to positions of influence as teachers back on the peninsula. In so 
doing, those who returned began to attract growing numbers of eager stu- 
dents who either sought such guidance as the first step toward studying in 
Mecca or, more likely, viewed such esteemed scholars as their primary link 
to a distant Mecca, which material circumstance prevented them from visit- 
ing in person. 

The social capital these ulama now possessed had ready value not just 
in Patani. As many of them would soon discover, returning teachers had op- 
portunities to found schools throughout much of the peninsula. Many did, 
in fact, return to their homes in Patani, while others relocated to places where 
displaced Patani populations had settled and where, in all likelihood, ‘ulama 
had familial or other kindred connections that they could rely on while seek- 
ing local sources of patronage. 

The transition from mobile scholars to pozdok teachers marked the in- 
stitutionalization of the social position of the ulama. In many ways, such 
teachers replicated the relationship they had with Shaykh Da'ad but were 
now ensuring their position by establishing schools, often under royal patron- 
age. These schools became the spaces where they continued to teach the key 
texts outlined in the previous chapter, along with other books of Shaykh 
Dà'üd and occasionally their own writings drawn from a similar intellectual 
milieu. What they began in the nineteenth century soon became one of the 
hallmarks of "traditional" Malay culture and the backbone of Islamic educa- 
tion, even as such spaces underwent successive waves of reform in the twen- 
tieth century. 


THE NETWORK AFTER SHAYKH DA UD 


After Shaykh Da'üd's death in 1263/1847, a number of industrious 
shaykhs carried the mantle of his mission forward. As the spiritual—and of- 
ten times, spatial—center of the Patani community, Mecca continued to be 
the premier meeting point for scholars active in the network. At least two of 
Shaykh Daà'üd's students emerged as prominent teachers: Shaykh Hasan bin 
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Ishaq al-Fatani and Shaykh Ahmad Khatib bin ‘Abd al-Ghafür Sambas.?? 
Whereas in the final years of Shaykh Da’tid’s life scholars had reached a peak 
in production levels of handwritten copies of his writings, after his death there 
was a momentary decline in activity. Nevertheless, the network remained 
a vital connection between Mecca and the burgeoning pondok on the pen- 
insula. 

The most prolific scholar of the 1850s, Shaykh Muhammad Sa'id bin ‘Abd 
Allah al-Fatani (fl. 1272—1277/1855-1860), came from Patani to Mecca early 
in the decade, where he focused upon Shaykh Dàa'üd's writings concerning 
prayer, especially Buligh al-Maram, Kitab Sembahyang Juma, and Al-Bahja 
al-Mardiyya.*° His copies were significant as they constituted the first exam- 
ple of a sort of “prayer manual” that grew in popularity in the network. 
These prayer guides included either two or all three of the above works, which 
scholars spread in Patani and throughout the peninsula as basic guidelines 
to conducting proper Muslim prayers. 

Shaykh Muhammad Sa'id also studied non-Patani texts, such as Sharh 
al-Zanjani (Explanation of Zanjani), a translation of the first work of Sad 
al-Din Masud bin Umar bin ‘Abd Allah al-Taftazani (722—793/1322—1390), a 
Persian (albeit Sunni and possibly Shafii) polymath at the court of Timur in 
Samarkand who wrote on the principles of jurisprudence, linguistics, rhe- 
toric (particularly bayan, a branch of rhetoric dealing with metaphorical lan- 
guage), logic, and speculative theology, including a well-known exegetical 
text on the Qur’an.*! The original work was a commentary on al-Tasrif al- 
Tezi (Treasured Philology) by al-Zanjani, which addressed Arabic morphol- 
ogy, and thus serves as an example of a rising interest in Arabic linguistics in 
the knowledge network. This study went far beyond simple understanding 
of Arabic, pushing the discourse on philology to an unprecedented level of 
sophistication for Malay students of the mid-nineteenth century. Shaykh 
Muhammad Sa'id later returned to Patani carrying a diverse array of books 
and continued his work there as a teacher. 

The most influential teacher to emerge in the Patani circle during the pe- 
riod after Shaykh Da'üd was Shaykh Wan Muhammad ‘Ali bin ‘Abd al- 
Rahman bin ‘Abd al-Ghafür al-Kalantani (1253—1531/1837—1913; better known 
as Tok Wan ‘Ali Kutan). Born in a village on the banks of Sungai Kelantan, 
he arrived in Mecca by the late 1850s and studied with the chief scholars of 
the Patani Jawah community there.? He joined the Shattariyya tariga and 
may have also been involved with the Naqshbandiyya, developing such a rep- 
utation that, by the 1860s, he was permitted to teach at masjid al-haram. 
Until his death, Tok Wan ‘Ali Kutan remained one of the principal teachers 
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of the network in Mecca where he taught dozens of students, many of whom 
became the most prominent scholars back on the peninsula for the succeed- 
ing generation.” 

The most active Sufi scholar of the period was Muhammad Yusufbin 
‘Abd Allah bin Muhammad Salih (fl. 1281—1283/1864—1866), who came from 
Kota Bharu and studied in Mecca in the 1860s. He focused on tasawwuf, a 
field that attracted a rising interest in the 1850s and 1860s. He concentrated 
on one of Shaykh Da’td’s Sufi texts, Jam‘ al-Fawa’id, and the copy he bore 
back to Patani constitutes the earliest known instance of this set of teachings 
reaching the peninsula.?* He also studied the more popular Al-Bahja al- 
Saniyya, Shaykh Da'ad's translation of al-Marzüqi, another important Sufi 
text of the period.” Muhammad Yusuf briefly studied prayer and wrote a 
work on zakat (alms) that he extracted from Shaykh Da'üd's writings on the 
subject.?6 He later returned to Kelantan where he spread the doctrines he had 
mastered in Mecca. 

Scholars studied jurisprudence alongside Sufism within the Patani Jawah 
community in Mecca. Shaykh Da'ad's figh treatises were well suited to be- 
ginning students as well as reference works for scholars further along in their 
careers, since they outlined topics clearly and afforded the reader a well- 
rounded approach to related issues. The most active scholar of these texts 
was Hajji Muhammad Saman al-Fatani, who studied in Mecca with the chief 
teachers from the early 1860s until the mid-1870s, focusing on [dah al-Bab, 
Ghayat al-Iaqrib, and Sullam al-Mubtadi.*’ Like many other students, he re- 
turned to the peninsula to further spread these texts. 

There is evidence that members of the knowledge network also drew texts 
from Southeast Asian learning centers such as Aceh and Banjarmasin. From 
the former, scholars retrieved al-Sinkili's writings on the concept of heresy.?? 
Others sought out texts in Banjarmasin, which were available in Patani as 
well as in Mecca, including Muhammad Arshad al-Banjari’s work Lugtat al- 
Ajlan fi Bayan al-Hayd wa al-Istibada wa al-Nifas li-l-Niswan, a discussion 
of women’s bodies, childbirth, and ritual purity, which appeared in Patani 
by the late 1840s and was regularly copied and taught throughout the rest of 
the century.*? Muhammad Nafis al-Banjari’s Durr al-Nafis (The Valuable 
Pearl) also appeared in the region around this time or slightly later. This text 
had come under some criticism as heterodox, but it appears that some of the 
scholars of the network had an interest in promoting wahdat al-wujid (unity 
of existence) metaphysics, based upon the teachings of Ibn al-‘Arabi, which 
had been popular in Southeast Asia since the time of Shams al-Din al- 
Sumatra of Aceh.*! These links between Patani, Aceh, and Banjarmasin 
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revitalized the social and intellectual milieu, afforded scholars additional 
sources for study, and contributed significantly to the cosmopolitan atmo- 
sphere of the transient community of scholars. 


THE NETWORK OUTSIDE OF ARABIA 
AND THE MALAY-THAI PENINSULA 


Sumatra 


The knowledge network from the time of Shaykh Dà'üd onward reached 
out from Arabia to various parts of Southeast Asia as well as Malay popula- 
tions at the African cape. Scholars and students spread Shaykh Da’iid’s texts 
into divergent regions, where Islam and the Malay language were the com- 
mon denominators. On Sumatra, scholars carried copies of Shaykh Da'ad's 
texts to Barus in southern Aceh where they were copied and disseminated by 
1269/1855.? Here, like many other communities within the network, Shaykh 
Dà'üd's treatise on Shafi'i marriage law, [dah al-Bab, was most popular. The 
texts no doubt were a continued part of Islamic reform in the region, where 
ulama enjoyed a greater level of social prestige and political influence than 
in most other Islamic parts of the archipelago.* The involvement of ulama 
in Acehnese politics may have even ignited the aspirations of Muslim schol- 
ars on the peninsula and elsewhere during the same period. Links with 
Sumatra, which had existed as early as 1235/1820, were of considerable impor- 
tance not only for the flow of texts, but also for postures of religious legitimacy 
that dated back two centuries.44 While the network’s connections with 
Sumatra allowed for the opening of a dialogue with other Southeast Asian 
Muslims, the active channels of the network appear to have been at least 
temporarily severed with the Dutch invasion of Aceh in 1289/1873. Traffic 
renewed between the peninsular knowledge network and Sumatra, often via 
Mecca, by the 1920s.*° 


Cambodia 


Scholars of the knowledge network forged links with Muslims in Cam- 
bodia by the mid-nineteenth century. Hajji Hasan bin ‘Abd Allah (fl. 1830s- 
1860s), originally of Nakhon, had moved to Kelantan as a child, and came to 
Mecca at some point in the 1830s.*¢ After studying with Shaykh Da'ad and 
other teachers for more than a decade, he embarked for Cambodia in 
1265/1849, where he was known as Ong Hasan. He settled at Kampot, which 
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was situated on the Gulf of Thailand and was to become a common influx 
point for teachers, missionaries, and other scholars from Kelantan who went 
to Cambodia in the period 1850-1930 to spread the teachings of Shaykh Da'üd 
and others. He later moved to Luong, near Phnom Penh, where he is thought 
to have died. Ong Hasan’s arrival in Cham-speaking areas came just over a 
decade after the disastrous insurrection against Viet Nam’s continued politi- 
cal domination of that region. What Islamic institutions or scholarly tra- 
ditions existed in the region is unclear, but some evidently turned to Islamic 
teachings as part of the process of rebuilding that followed. 

Subsequent scholars maintained these links. For example, Shaykh Isma'il 
bin Husayn (fl. 1860s), originally from Kelantan and known popularly as Tok 
Ngok, followed in the footsteps of Ong Hasan and went to Cambodia around 
1276/1860, and like his predecessor settled at Kampot on the coast.? He 
taught for many years there before moving, like Ong Hasan, to Luong, where 
he also died. These tenuous links with Cambodia were further revitalized 
through continued work by scholars involved in these networks in the early 
twentieth century? 


Bangkok 


One of the most interesting developments in terms of communication 
within the Patani diaspora was the forging of links between the knowledge 
network and descendants or survivors of the war captives taken in 1200/1786, 
1248/1832, and other conflicts, who dwelled in Bangkok. The earliest evidence 
of connections appear in 1290/1873, when Tuan Kundu Laroq al-Fatani trav- 
eled in the region, spreading copies of his own untitled work that outlined 
the rules and expectations for hajjis embarking on the pilgrimage, among 
other teachings?! He called his lost kindred to renew their faith and to make 
the arduous journey to Mecca where they might find community with other 
Muslims. 

Within a generation, Bangkok-born Malay-speaking Muslims of Patani 
ancestry were actively participating in the knowledge network. One such fig- 
ure, Hajji ‘Abd Allah bin Muhammad Saman (fl. 1315/1898), embarked for 
Mecca where he studied with Tok Wan ‘Ali Kutan and other members of the 
Patani circle in the holy city”? He was particularly interested in tawhid and 
made copies of his teacher's work Zahrat al-Murid fi Aqa’id (The Flowering 
of the Student in Doctrines), which he later brought back to Bangkok and 
spread among the Malay speakers there. The links forged by Muslims such as 
Hajji ‘Abd Allah were essential in maintaining links between various Patani 
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communities, and especially important to the descendants of the slave war- 
captives who had maintained their culture entirely through oral tradition 
after their forced resettlement in the Siamese capital. With the influx of teach- 
ers and texts during the final three decades of the nineteenth century, schol- 
ars and students revitalized existing Islamic discourses, reinforced various 
forms of Islamic social and religious practice, and rejuvenated the use of 
Malay language through education. 


Malays at the African Cape 


The network reached its furthest extent at the African cape. Cape Mus- 
lims were mostly of “Malay” or “Indonesian” origin, brought as prisoners to 
the Dutch penal colony at various stages since 1062/1652. Key figures such as 
Shaykh Muhammad Yusuf al-Magassari (1036—-1110/1627-1699) and Imam 
‘Abd Allah bin Qadi ‘Abd al-Salam (fl. 1780-1792), both exiled by the Dutch 
to the Cape, formed the basis for an Islamic intellectual tradition that saw 
mosques and schools proliferate in the region by the first half of the nine- 
teenth century.” In 1260/1844, a scholar, most likely of Cape origin, copied 
two of Shaykh Da'ad's books in Mecca, Idah al-Bab and Kifayat al-Mubtaj, 
which he brought back to Cape Town soon after.“ These texts arrived at a 
critical moment for the Cape Muslim community, which was expanding rap- 
idly, with four new mosques appearing in Cape Town alone in the period 
1260—-1275/184.4—1859.? Furthermore, a new type of Islamic school had ap- 
peared by the 1840s that was well organized and rivaled the Christian mis- 
sionary schools in the region.” 

More importantly for our understanding of the reception of Shaykh 
Dà'üd's texts, however, was the opening ofa dispute in the 1860s between the 
mostly Shafi'i worshippers of the community and Abū Bakr Afandi, who had 
been sent from Constantinople to spread Hanafi doctrines in Cape Town.” 
By 1282/1866, Shafi'i adherents had brought the latter figure to court for his 
attempts at spreading Hanafi teachings under the guise of a Sháfi'i school and 
for opening a new mosque with a Hanafi-influenced imam. Thus the prolif 
eration of Shaykh Da'üd's treatise on Shafi'i marriage law after 1280/1863 
among scholarly circles was likely done in opposition to the perceived Hanafi 
threat and served to bolster the Shafi'i cause within the Cape community? 
The connection between the Patani scholars and Malay speakers at the Cape 
was tenuous and does not appear to have survived beyond the 1870s, but is 
nevertheless interesting because it illustrates a case for how Shaykh Da'üd's 
works obtained a receptive audience in a very different cultural context. 
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NETWORKS, CULTURAL PRODUCTION, 
AND SOCIAL POWER 


As economic space collapsed in the late seventeenth century and politi- 
cal space contracted throughout the century following, Islamic spaces grad- 
ually expanded and Muslim leaders, led by intellectuals, wrested social control 
from the dominant material class. Islamic elites secured power to impose the 
legitimate scale of social and cultural value that had been formerly held by 
the court through this process, thereby becoming the progenitors and shep- 
herds of Patani's moral order. Erosion of elite political power began after 
Patani's defeat by Siam and Kelantan in 1058/1649, when a new dynasty of 
rulers from the latter was imposed upon Patani, and ended climactically in 
August 1786 when Siam defeated Patani, killed the sultan, and razed the city 
to the ground. As survivors rebuilt the city in the years that followed, Islamic 
elites emerged as the most dynamic actors and developed a new hierarchy for 
social relations and moral authority in Patani. 

Patani's scholarly elites employed texts as their main means of cultural 
production. By spreading Islamic teachings throughout Patani and beyond, 
they refashioned the moral order that elevated particular social actions, be- 
liefs, and practices to greater value while diminishing others. These new forms 
of cultural capital became the bedrock of social power by the closing decades 
of the nineteenth century not only in Patani, but also in Kelantan, Treng- 
ganu, and in a more limited fashion in other learning centers on the penin- 
sula and around the South China Sea. The ousting of Patani s raja in 1319/1902 
and the formation of the border between Malaysia and Thailand in 1327/1909 
sounded the death knell for Patani as the premier Islamic learning center on 
the peninsula as it sent a shockwave of social and cultural insecurity through 
the community. 

Human-to-human, teacher-to-student relationships fueled the construc- 
tion and expansion of a knowledge network between Mecca and Southeast 
Asia in the nineteenth century, such that by mid-century the Patani scholars 
and their associates linked the Haramayn with the Malay-Ihai Peninsula, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Cambodia, and the African cape. A rising religiosity within 
the Patani community, brought on by its wartime experience, loss of home- 
land, and the scattering of refugee populations, formed the basis for a grow- 
ing interest in Islamic texts composed in Malay. But the ideas contained in 
Shaykh Daà'üd5 texts also came to have an appeal to scholars, teachers, and 
students in host communities who obtained them from mobile scholars. The 
rising authority of Islamic teachers operating beyond royal court apparatuses, 
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unprecedented on the peninsula and much of the archipelago, was based upon 
texts and teachings imbued with great symbolic and sacred power. 

The community was mobile, with sustained movement of people between 
the various learning centers creating a cosmopolitan cultural milieu at the 
points of exchange. Movement also afforded the leaders of the community 
relative autonomy vis-à-vis political and imperial powers. Whereas Patani’s 
remaining political leaders on the peninsula reluctantly relinquished their 
active struggle against Siamese political domination by the 1840s, Muslim 
leaders in Mecca operated in relative safety and security. Even scholars who 
returned to the Patani region managed to work without significant opposi- 
tion from Bangkok’s watchful administrators in Songkhla. In the nineteenth 
century, Siam’s main objective was to subdue Patani politically. Not until after 
the rise of Thai nationalism in the early twentieth century—tied to the tri- 
partite symbols of nation, monarchy, and Buddhism, and inherently the Thai 
language—did the Muslim leaders and the pondok of the south face direct 
or indirect opposition or marginalization from the central Thai state. 

In the wider Malay-speaking world, mobile Patani people encountered 
integrated cultural unities that reinforced and transformed their cultural, 
religious, and social practices. This occurred along two lines, first as refugees 
within broader Malay-speaking communities where Islam became the com- 
mon cultural grammar by which they interacted and communicated. But in 
the Islamic world of Mecca, they also discovered a number of shared values, 
a scholarly tradition with vibrant, reformist ideas, and a haven from which 
to reassert themselves in their fractured homeland. The Patani diaspora also 
experienced prejudice from their Arab hosts, who viewed the Jawah to be less 
sophisticated or unorthodox in their practices.” The combination of cultural 
unities and exclusions, in their myriad manifestations, resulted in the insti- 
tutionalization of a number of cultural and social attitudes within the Patani 
diaspora, most notably the focus upon the outward cultural and social prac- 
tice of Islam. 

The knowledge network allowed for rising sentiments of Islamic religi- 
osity, community, and education without the assistance of print technology. 
The students of the network who produced the vast majority of the texts 
gained a personal relationship with the material that is unlikely to have oc- 
curred in an era of mass-produced texts. In some cases, students labored over 
texts for many months or even years. Other students copied a number of 
shorter writings into one compilation that served as their personal storehouse 
of information regarding the proper practice of Islam. Students who returned 
to the peninsula and other parts of Southeast Asia gained exalted positions of 
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authority as bearers of texts in a region where books had long been viewed 
with a certain mystique or attributed with power or magic.°° 

The transformation of Patani from a political entity into a religious com- 
munity was the product of the work of a series of generations. In Shaykh 
Da'üd's day, he was one of just a handful of Patani’s learned elite who em- 
braced a textualized approach to their faith. His students of the next genera- 
tion grew in numbers and played a central role in spreading his teachings back 
to the peninsula and other regions connected to the network. After his death, 
the process continued and, as we shall see in the chapter following, began 
spreading schools in increasing numbers in Patani and other areas. Later gen- 
erations continued to contribute to the process via print technology, addi- 
tional writings, and subsequent reforms. 

The channels opened by the knowledge network between Mecca and 
peninsular Southeast Asia possessed no parallel in the nineteenth century. 
Though, as Azyumardi Azra has shown, trans-Indian Ocean scholarly net- 
works had existed since at least the seventeenth century, the networks of the 
nineteenth century were far more active and connected Muslim communi- 
ties within Southeast Asia as well as with the Middle East. They also gained 
in influence and activity as the decades passed.” The network’s reach even to 
Cape Town by mid-century shows that the texts disseminated by it were mal- 
leable and appealing to a number of disparate communities, were available 
in Mecca to any who could read Malay, and contained relevant discourses 
with cultural affinities far beyond those of Patani-born scholars. 

With the influx of a high volume of new written resources, Islam spread 
into areas where it had only had minimal influence in preceding years and 
became incorporated more into the daily lives of certain segments of exist- 
ing Muslim communities. In places such as Aceh and Banjarmasin, the learn- 
ing centers had well-developed intellectual traditions where the Patani 
scholars’ main contribution was to link them together with broader networks 
in an unprecedented way. It was through the course of the century that Ma- 
lay became one of the great languages of Islamic discourse, never supplant- 
ing but fully complementing Arabic. This was made possible by networking 
between the various Malay-speaking centers where it formed the lingua franca 
for Southeast Asian Muslims. Malay had become indispensable for South- 
east Asian Muslims dwelling in Mecca and beyond, and that coupled with 
Islamic religious practice formed the most powerful cultural unities in the 
period. Even as the colonial shadow cast itself across increasing portions of 
the region, Islamic scholars intensified their efforts and even strengthened 
their far-flung networks. 
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The formation of the border separating Siam and British Malaya in 
1327/1909 did not immediately undermine the knowledge network, though 
its locus on the peninsula moved rapidly to Kelantan. People continued to 
move freely across the border and maintained the cultural affinities that had 
been constructed over the previous century. Many of the students of the 
prominent late nineteenth-century figures opened schools of their own and 
carried on the tradition of culture and knowledge transfer to succeeding gen- 
erations such that many of the prominent wama in northern and eastern 
Malaysia and southern Thailand today trace their intellectual genealogy back 
to figures discussed here. Even though the debates, beliefs, and practice of the 
community continued to evolve, the mark of the nineteenth-century schol- 
ars upon the cultural and social institutions continued to be seen, primarily 
reproduced and institutionalized via the pondok. 


Institutionalizing Moral 
Authority 
The Making of the Pondok Zone 


THE RISE OF THE PONDOK, 1810S-1870S 


The rising sentiments of religiosity expressed by returning 
hajjis and the aspirations of local Muslims who felt displaced by political or 
social tensions led many to seek an Islamic education in the Patani pondok. 
The resulting movements led to the formation of a distinct religiocultural 
zone that stretched from Patani and Songkhla in the north to Trengganu, 
Kelantan, and Kedah in the south. Great schools of the Patani region emerged 
as the premier learning centers on the peninsula in the nineteenth century 
and served as the vanguard for a wave of increasingly textualized Islam cen- 
tered on the teachings of Shaykh Da'üd. Students inhabiting the seven prin- 
cipalities that had once formed the Patani Sultanate, as well as a cohort from 
neighboring parts of the peninsula and the east coast especially, also flocked 
in common purpose to the pondok. Again, as with the building of the net- 
work, pondok were generally built at key places where displaced Patani mi- 
grants had resettled or back in Patani itself. While many of those who at- 
tended these schools soon after returned to their home villages to teach or 
otherwise spread what they had learned, the most gifted students with means 
to do so embarked for Mecca to study directly with Shaykh Da'ad and, after 
his death, with a number of his students and successors who remained prom- 
inent in the Haramayn. 

The origins of the pondok remain obscure. It is unclear if or for how long 
pondok served as learning centers on the peninsula before they became cen- 
ters for Islamic textualism. This is primarily due to the fact that books were 
not employed extensively in pondok until the early nineteenth century. Given 
the evidence for active oral traditions of knowledge reproduction in Patani 
and other Malay-speaking parts of the peninsula, it seems likely that these 
existing forms of knowledge transfer informed the emergence of the pondok. 
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Regardless of origins, pondok took on a recognizable form in the nineteenth 
century as they adopted texts and the earliest known schools were founded 
by Shaykh Daà'üd's returning students. Still, even as the writings of Shaykh 
Dà'üd were paramount, there is evidence of oral traditions existing alongside 
them and even being written down, from time to time, as additional sources 
of knowledge and authority on various subjects. The mere existence of other 
religious and ritual influences in these spaces became a major focus of textu- 
alists in the nineteenth century, though even textual evidence suggests that 
rival and competing knowledges of Islam and ritual broadly conceived sur- 
vived until at least the dawn of the twentieth century in some places. 

Beginning as early as the late 1810s, textual evidence available suggests 
that Shaykh Da'üd's writings, brought by those who fueled the knowledge 
network, were the earliest and principal texts of the pondok on the peninsula.! 
By that time, the knowledge network had gained a level of sophistication that 
allowed for the inflow and outflow of knowledge embodied in manuscript 
production, reproduction, and dissemination. These written texts became the 
intellectual currency for the scholars who exchanged and spread them over 
vast distances via mobile links between disparate communities. Even a small 
number of texts could form the locus ofa pondok on the peninsula as the chief 
teacher taught what he had learned abroad and sent his most gifted students 
to Mecca to acquire the latest knowledge produced by scholars abroad. 
Through this process, teachers became the shepherds of a new moral order 
that they instilled into their home communities via the pondok. 


Pauh Bok 


The earliest pondok on the peninsula arose in the seven Siamese provinces 
that had once constituted the old sultanate of Patani. The first known pon- 
dok, located at Kampung Pauh Bok, was allegedly founded in the mid- 
eighteenth century, but there are no textual sources to confirm this. Never- 
theless, the family associated with the pondok at Pauh Bok was one of high 
esteem. Two brothers, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman bin ‘Abd al-Mubin al-Fatani 
(fl. 1194/1780) and Shaykh Hajji ‘Abd Allah (fl. 1184/1770), studied with other 
Malay speakers in Mecca, preceding even Shaykh Da'ad.? The pondok emerged 
under the work of the former's son, Shaykh Muhammad Salih (fl. 1800- 
1820s), who studied alongside Shaykh Da'ad in Mecca and who returned to 
the school with copies of the latter's works by the 1810s or 1820s. After Shaykh 
Muhammad Salih's death, the school was maintained by his son, Shaykh ‘Abd 
Allah, and his grandson, Muhammad Saman. The last of these figures went 
to Mecca in the 1860s to rejuvenate his study of Shaykh Da'ad's writings and 
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eventually returned with copies of the latter's treatise on marriage law, [dah 
al-Bab, and other key texts he used as the principal sources for his teaching 
at the school.” Though Shaykh Muhammad Saman appears to have been suc- 
ceeded at the school by the mid-1870s, likely due to his death or retirement, 
the texts he left behind continued to be employed by later teachers. 

Pauh Bok reached new levels of student activity after 1870 when it de- 
veloped a reputation as a center for the study of tasawwuf under the leader- 
ship of another member of the family, Shaykh ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Shaykh 
Imam ‘Abd al-Mubin (fl. 1890s). His principal text for instruction was Shaykh 
Da'ud's Al-Manhal al-Safi, discussed in the previous chapter, and thus offered 
his students an introduction to Sufi concepts while inducting them into an 
exclusive brotherhood and sending them on a spiritual journey of personal 
transformation.* One student at the school was particularly interested in 
baqiqa (a stage in Sufi consciousness and training that allows one to perceive 
transcendental truth), maTifa (knowledge one may only obtain in God's pres- 
ence in one of the most advanced stages of a Sufi's journey), mubasaba (self 
reflection), sakarat al-mawt (moments just prior to death), and salat (ritual 
prayer), and wrote a treatise expounding upon these issues in 1295/1878? The 
teachers at Pauh Bok also taught Shaykh Da'üd's figh books in the 1890s, call- 
ing for adherence to family and inheritance law that was more in line with 
what they saw as a proper understanding of Shafi 1 precedent. 


Kampung Pusing 

The other pondok of great importance in the first half of the nineteenth 
century was Kampung Pusing, now in Thailand's Yala province. Kampung 
Pusing was founded by Hajji Mahmüd, mentioned in Chapter 6 as one of 
Shaykh Dà'üd's most active students. Hajji Mahmud taught at Kampung 
Pusing for over fifty years, attracting students from throughout the peninsula. 
As early as 1237/1821, students went to the school to study a number of different 
texts, such as Shaykh Da'üd's treatise on inheritance law, Ghayat al-Taqrib.’ 
The early students who attended the school later became teachers elsewhere 
in the region. Hajji Mahmüd took a scholarly sojourn to Temangan, in Kel- 
antan, in 1261/1845 to acquire additional texts but had returned by the 1850s 
and taught Shaykh Da'üd's Al-Jawahir al-Saniyya as the introductory text for 
his students to acquaint themselves with a broad range of Islamic sciences.? 
He also included at least five other books by Shaykh Da’td in his regular 
teachings at the school, the most prominent of which was the treatise on 
prayer, Munyat al-Musalli.? Hajji Mahmud was a master of all the major Is- 
lamic sciences, and thus Kampung Pusing overshadowed neighboring centers 
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that concentrated on only one or a few of such disciplines. The pondok reached 
its apex in activity in the 1870s, just prior to its founder’s death, and possessed 
a “library” of texts unparalleled in the region.'? Hajji Mahmud had spent more 
than five decades building one of the most respected pondok in the region and 
we can see evidence of his influence even after his death in the mid-to-late 
1870s.!! Kampung Pusing drew hundreds of students throughout Hajji 
Mahmüd' tenure from as far away as Pulau Pinang. 

At Kampung Pusing, we see evidence that the pondok experienced an up- 
welling of local knowledge that also played a role in developing local Islamic 
discourses. One scholar composed a short text that detailed local traditions 
of talisman crafting and other medicinal lore.'? Hajji Mahmud had shown 
an interest in such knowledge early in his career, thus it is possible that this 
pondok had incorporated local medicinal lore more broadly in its curriculum. 
Early pondok of the region were sites of the fusing of various sources of power 
and cultural practice that informed the continued construction and evolu- 
tion of the sociomoral order in the region. While teachers relied upon Shaykh 
Dà'üd's writings most prominently, they did not necessarily look askance at 
drawing from other sources to shape their students’ experiences. Like a num- 
ber of other pondok in the region, Kampung Pusing maintained a handwrit- 
ten manuscript tradition well into the twentieth century, with evidence of 
texts being produced as late as 1360/1941." 


Canak 


Canak, today in Songkhla Province, was the center of a number of pon- 
dok that became active in the period from the 1840s until the 1870s. Canak 
becamea center for scholarship as early as 1261/1845 and maintained a steady 
level of manuscript production from the 1850s until the rise of print in the 
1880s. For example, one student studied al-Raniri’s well-known Sirat al- 
Mustaqim (Biography of the Righteous) there, a text that delineated ortho- 
dox belief, though from a seventeenth-century perspective.!* Teachers empha- 
sized Shaykh Da'üd's prayer manuals in Canak, particularly at Kampung 
Tamperak, three extant copies of which survive.” Furthermore, there is evi- 
dence that teachers at Canak sent their students to neighboring schools to 
gather texts and return with them to add to the available storehouse of knowl- 
edge. One scholar, for example, went to Kelantan to study figh and returned 
with a copy ofa text that was soon added to the school's corpus. Other local 
students focused on related issues, employing Shaykh Dà'üd's [dah al-Bab and 
other legal texts as the main source for their studies.!6 Through this process, 
the Canak pondok gained a reputation as a place to study figh in the 1860s 
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and 1870s. As Hasan Madmarn has shown, the school continued to have a 
good reputation and by the 1920s was considered one of the premier pondok 
in southern Siam.!” 


Kelaba 


Another prominent pondok at Kelaba, near Patani, also emerged in the 
1840s. Shaykh Da’tid’s guides to prayer appeared there by 1264/1848; they had 
been produced in Mecca three years previously and intended specifically for 
the Friday prayer.'? By 1286/1869, there is evidence for Arabic grammar books 
also being taught at Kelaba, including Sharh al-Awamil al-Mi ah (Explana- 
tion of the Factors of One Hundred), a commentary on a work by Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Qahir bin ‘Abd al-Rahman bin Muhammad al-Jurjani (400- 
471/1009-1078), translated by ‘Abd Allah bin Hajji Said bin Wan Jalali.” 
AlJurjàni was a fifth-/eleventh-century Persian scholar of the Arabic lan- 
guage, renowned as a literary theorist and grammarian, thus the use of his 
writings on the subject were natural for those who were attempting to pro- 
mote the learning of Arabic in the Patani region.*” We may assume that pre- 
viously scholars had generally taught Arabic, when they did so, in an entirely 
oral fashion, using Quranic recitation as the main means of language acqui- 
sition. But by the 1860s, teachers and students employed texts by some of the 
great scholars of the Arabic corpus, further empowering peninsular Muslims 
to engage with the broader Islamic intellectual tradition. 

Kelaba continued to rise in stature with the emergence of its native son, 
Shaykh Muhammad Husayn bin ‘Abd al-Latif al-Fatani (1280-1367/1863- 
1948), known as Tok Kelaba, in the early 1880s. The grandson of a war slave 
taken to Bangkok in 1248/1832, his family nevertheless recovered and man- 
aged to send him to study with Tok Bendang Daya Muda while still a young 
man, which managed to spark his career.?! Tok Kelaba assembled a collection 
of texts that rivaled even Hajji Mahmüd's at Kampung Pusing, which one 
scholar has claimed included copies of as many as thirty of Shaykh Da'üd's 
books, at least eleven of which have survived.” Tok Kelaba employed these 
texts when teaching his students, many of whom became the principal fig- 
ures in the region until World War I. He was also not opposed to inviting 
other scholars to the school, asking Pauh Bok’s chief teacher to lecture on figh 
in 1309/1891.” Kelaba maintained dynamic links with Mecca, establishing 
itself as a distribution and reproduction point for copies of holiday sermons 
given by Patani-born preachers now teaching at masjid al-haram as late as 


1333/1915. 
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PROLIFERATION OF NEW PONDOK AFTER 1878 


Dozens of new learning centers appeared in Patani by the late 1870s as a 
result of the strengthening of the connection between Patani and Mecca 
brought on by increasing numbers of hajjis going to the Middle East. While 
spreading the teachings they had garnered abroad, these returning pilgrims 
bore additional texts and a revitalized vigor to intensify the practice of their 
faith. The spread of Islamic teachings from this period onward was no longer 
purely the work of great scholars and a circle of students but involved in- 
numerable lesser-known figures who often spent shorter periods of time in 
the Haramayn, returning with enough prestige to found a pondok often lo- 
cated near their birthplace back on the peninsula. Given the decade of lag 
time between the rise in the number of hajjis going to Mecca and the in- 
creased appearance of pondok on the peninsula, we have a time frame by 
which to gauge the amount of time it took for eager students to gain the neces- 
sary credentials in the Haramayn that would allow them to return and found 
a school. 


Bendang Daya 


The most important pondok to emerge during the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century was Bendang Daya. While its early history is shrouded in 
mystery due to lack of written sources, it rose to prominence rapidly and by 
the 1880s had become the premier school on the peninsula, constituting 
the final destination for many students before embarking for Mecca.? Its 
chief teacher, Tok Bendang Daya Muda, employed his own teachings on 
tasawwuf and tawhid.” He also instructed students with Shaykh Da'üd's 
popular Sufi primer A/-Manbal al-Safi on martabat tujuh, as well as at 
least two of his shorter treatises on family law and social practice, Sullam 
al-Mubtadi and Idah al-Bab.”’ There is limited evidence that, like his father, 
he possessed a close relationship with the royal family of Patani, as he was se- 
lected to accompany relatives of the raja to Mecca in 1312/1894." It is highly 
probable that he procured some manner of royal patronage that allowed his 
pondok to prosper during the final decades of the nineteenth century, though 
this is the only pondok in the region for which there is any hint of such a 
connection. 

Since Tok Bendang Daya Muda lived a long life, much of his influence 
was most firmly felt toward the end of the century when he taught many of 
the principal scholars of the region for the succeeding generation, the most 
prominent of whom constituted the principal religious and social figures in 
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Map 4. Major centers of the pondok zone with the national border that eventually 
split the region. 


Patani until World War II. Among his students were ulama who subse- 
quently founded pondok at Jakar, Chaok, Kampung Bandar, Bendang Gucil, 
Jambu, and a host of lesser-known teachers and scholars.”? Bendang Daya con- 
tinued to draw students even after Tok Bendang Daya Muda’s death in 
1312/1895 as other teachers took up the mantle of instruction.?? 
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Bendang Badang 


Another center to emerge in the period was Bendang Badang, on the 
banks of the Patani River. It was founded by Shaykh Zayn al-‘Abidin bin 
Muhammad al-Fatani (1235-1331/1820-1913), known popularly as Tuan 
Minal. He was a childhood friend of the figure who became Tok Bendang 
Daya Muda and accompanied the latter to Mecca as a boy in the 1830s, where 
he likely studied with Shaykh Da'üd or other figures in the Patani circle of 
scholars there?! Tuan Minal founded the pondok at Bendang Badang after 
his return from Mecca in the 1860s.?? As at Bendang Daya, Shaykh Da'üd's 
legal treatises were commonly used at the school, and texts copied at the pon- 
dok were taken and spread in Raman, in southern Patani.? 

Tuan Minal was one of the first Patani teachers to draw significant num- 
bers of students from the west coast of the peninsula in addition to numer- 
ous students from the east coast, perhaps drawing upon connections with 
communities that he had forged while in Mecca. He maintained a close rela- 
tionship with Tok Bendang Daya Muda, for they shared many of the same 
students who passed back and forth between their respective schools.?* His 
greatest influence, however, was his students who went on to found some of 
the earliest pozdok in Kedah at Kubang Siam, Tualang, and, most promi- 
nently, Gajah Mati. Tuan Minal also instructed Shaykh Muhammad Sa'id 
bin Hajji Jamal al-Din bin Hajji ‘Idris al-Linqi (1292—1345/1875—1926), a great- 
grandnephew of Shaykh Da’td, who later became mufti of Negeri Sembi- 
lan.” By the late nineteenth century, Patani ulama and the pondok they ran 
had reputations that allowed them to attract students from far beyond the 
local area—reaching south as far as Trengganu and Kedah. Furthermore, stu- 
dents who studied at such places came to be regarded with increasing esteem— 
bolstering their cases with regard to royal patronage, the opening and lead- 
ing of schools in other Malay areas, and ascending to positions of leadership 
within the emerging state-sponsored Islamic bureaucracy. 


Patani City 


The city of Patani served as a major influx point for texts coming from 
Mecca and other places beyond the peninsula. Scholarly activity in the city 
reached an early peak in the 1830s and 1840s, though it is not clear whether 
these texts were being copied by otherwise unidentified pondok students or 
itinerant scholars and scribes.?6 Intellectual pursuits sometimes went beyond 
explicitly Islamic subjects; in some cases notables exchanged pieces of poetry 
or other literature, which suggests a local influx of knowledge into the milieu 
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as well.” These texts, while not as extensively reproduced by the scholars, no 
doubt represent a bridging together of traditions that also elevated local oral 
traditions as worthy subjects of study. 

Patani, though it retained little of its seventeenth-century commercial 
glory, remained a local market center and was acommon meeting ground for 
scholars in transit between Yala, Yaring, Canak, and other nearby centers.?? 
For example, Tok Kelaba, who traveled throughout the Patani region collect- 
ing and studying whatever texts he could find, spent some time in the city 
around 1305/1887, when he composed one of his own works.*? At the same 
time, students also came to Patani to study the Qur'an with resident teach- 
ers and even composed their own short works of exegesis or commentary. 
Other students chose to study mystical poetry, including poems concerning 
the Prophet Muhammad, that they spread in the region around 1311/1895.*! 
There is also some evidence of the manuscript tradition surviving in the re- 
gion as late as 1346/1927, around which time texts on the Shattariyya 747744 
were still being produced alongside Ibn Ajram s classic introduction to Ara- 
bic grammar, al-Ajrimiyya.” The use of al-Ajrtimiyya by the 1920s connected 
Pattani students to broader educational trends in the Muslim world via a text 
used in communities as distant as French Mauritania that was central to the 
transmission and study of the Qur'an.? 

A scholar named Faqir ‘Abd al-Rashid founded a pondok in Kampung 
Cabang Tiga, which is located near to Patani city, around 1301/1883.“ He 
spread copies of the well-known piece of Malay-language literature, Hikayat 
Nur Muhammad (Story of the Light of Muhammad), as the chief part of his 
teachings. This text had existed in Southeast Asia in various forms for sev- 
eral centuries and therefore represents something of the indigenous tradition 
of Islam finding voice in a textual edition in response to or in concert with 
the influx of so many new books from Mecca.? By 1318/1900, the area had 
become a common place for crowds to gather to listen to annual holiday ser- 
mons on “du l- ‘Adha and Idu L- Fitr, during which time the most studious 
present recorded the words of the imam in small blue-lined notebooks.“ 


The Yaring Pondok 


Yaring, positioned just south of Patani, became the primary dissemina- 
tion point for scholars, students, and texts destined for one of the many pon- 
dok that existed in a cluster of neighboring villages. In nearby Kampung Pauh 
Manis, for example, there is evidence of a pondok led by an anonymous scholar 
as early as 1235/1820. By 1300/1883, students studied a variety of doctrines 
at the school, especially Shafi'i law concerning halal dietary proscriptions and 
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hunting and slaughtering rites like those outlined in Shaykh Da'ad's Al-Sayd 
wa al-Zaba’i.** Students also studied the shaykh’s dah al-Bab, and one such 
student produced one of the more artistically elaborate and detailed render- 
ings of the manuscript that has survived.” 

Many neighboring pondok existed in the vicinity of Yaring. Many of these 
likely consisted of one teacher and a small number of students, but these 
schools were significant because they represent the deepening influence 
of the schools in the region as they stretched into rural areas. From the evi- 
dence that remains, many teachers only possessed one or two texts and based 
their teachings on a small array of written sources. For example, in one instance 
in Yaring itself, students focused their study upon Shaykh Da'ad's Munyat al- 
Musalli in the early 1880s, coinciding with a general upswing in that text’s 
popularity within the network.?? At another pondok in nearby Kampung 
Lubang Baga, students focused upon the shaykh’s description of the Prophet 
Muhammad" journey by night to Jerusalem and thence to Heaven as the core 
of his teachings?! Around the same time in nearby pondok in Chaok, teachers 
instructed their students to read the shaykh’s 4/-Manhal al-Safi as the main 
source for their education.” At other Yaring pondok, teachers employed a simi- 
lar array of texts, based entirely upon the corpus of Shaykh Da'üd.? 

Smaller, rural pondok, or those situated further from the principal cen- 
ters, did not lag far behind in what texts they chose to include in the curri- 
cula, though they were sometimes reliant upon more well-known schools as 
the sources of new books. Such copies continued to be made by hand, first by 
teachers, and then by gatherings of students. At another of Yaring’s regional 
pondok, Dala Tepi Sungai, for example, the chief teacher taught Shaykh 
Ahmad's al-Risalah al-Mutaalliga bi al-Tsti ara (Epistle Pertaining to Meta- 
phors), a book on poetics, by the late 18905.” Its arrival in a rural pondok in 
the Patani region soon after its original composition in Mecca in 1312/1894 
illustrates that the channels for knowledge dissemination worked efficiently in 
carrying new writings to distant locales relatively quickly. It is also interesting 
to note that the above work was composed in Arabic, the knowledge of 
which was apparently accessible for ambitious and capable students in Yar- 
ing and other pondok centers in the Patani region by the late 1890s. 

Yaring maintained one of the most enduring manuscript traditions of any 
of the learning centers in the Patani region and even long after the printing 
press eroded the practice in many other places some scholars in the region still 
compelled their students to reproduce entire texts by hand. As late as 1343/1925, 
at nearby Kampung Bukit Manguh, students were still reproducing copies 
of Pak Da ‘El Patani's (1300—1385/1882—1965) sermon on hari raya (jubilant 
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festivities following the end of the Ramadan fast that begin according to the 
phases of the moon).” It is clear that the practice of Islamic learning—which 
had for a century relied upon handwritten texts reproduced by the students 
who studied them— was slow to die out. In fact, a great deal of social and cul- 
tural value was attached to the tradition, whether manifested in the myriad 
local traditions of calligraphy or Quranic art, or the seemingly greater au- 
thenticity that such a text possessed over published editions. The legacy of 
such texts can be seen clearly in that they were much more cared for than their 
mass-produced counterparts. Even though thousands of published texts 
flooded the region from the 1880s onward, relatively few of these remain today 
in archives or private collections in Malaysia or southern Thailand in com- 
parison to the impressive stores of handwritten manuscripts. 

A regional center such as Yaring possessed a local knowledge network of 
its own. Within this system, the pozdok of Kampung Pauh Manis served as 
the central distribution point for at least seven other known pondok. The flow 
of knowledge in the form of handwritten texts may have been going from the 
urban centers to the rural villages, but local people were still engaging with 
such teachings on their own terms. We may assume that resistance to reli- 
gious and social change was always present in such scenarios but has gone un- 
mentioned in the primary sources because they were all written by textually 
informed Islamic scholars. Local people, especially leaders, were faced with 
the decision of whether to adhere to existing objects of symbolic social and 
cultural power or whether to co-opt these new forms. Nevertheless, as this 
process was going on, the elites of the urban areas were clearly at an advan- 
tage vis-à-vis the more isolated rural settlements because the directionality 
of these changes propelled them to become the progenitors of more endur- 
ing and powerful forms of symbolic power and knowledge, namely the written 
word of the Islamic texts they produced and disseminated via their students. 

The influx of great quantities of books into the Patani region was some- 
times met with an upwelling of locally produced knowledge. Practitioners of 
oral traditions took advantage of or got swept up in the textual turn of so- 
cial, cultural, and religious discourse and in a number of cases penned their 
stories, teachings, and doctrines for the first time. At Kampung Dusun Pan- 
jang, for example, we see evidence of Islamic texts and popular literature co- 
existing and cross-pollinating. One hajji composed a text in the village in 
1308/1891 that included tales about the life and death of the Prophet 
Muhammad based upon stories that existed in the local oral tradition. It is 
interesting that these traditions existed concurrently with copies of Shaykh 
Da'üd's Kifayat al-Muhtaj, which told the story of the Prophet Muhammad's 
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night journey to Jerusalem and thence to Heaven together with other bio- 
graphical information.” The latter text seems likely to have been employed 
in opposition to the local oral traditions about the life of the Prophet 
Muhammad, as a way of advancing an "official" narrative, running counter 
to popular tales that dressed the prophet in Malay garb and had him visiting 
the region. And though the overall structure of the knowledge network gave 
an advantage to mobile and displaced scholars, it is clear that knowledge was 
being produced and disseminated multidirectionally. Kampung Dusun Pan- 
jang is a clear example of the pondok as a meeting place of the varieties of 
knowledge that existed in such a place and likely serves as an example of a 
wider trend. The process of writing the oral tradition was a key component 
to the fusing of local culture with the broader textualist trends that were then 
ongoing. 


THE PONDOK ZONE: SCHOOLS SPREAD INTO 
TRENGGANU, KELANTAN, AND KEDAH 


The pondok zone came into being from Kedah on the west coast to Kel- 
antan and Trengganu on the east coast in the mid-to-late nineteenth century. 
These schools drew their texts and teachers primarily from the Patani knowl- 
edge network. It is no surprise that the Malay-speaking regions closest in 
proximity to Patani experienced the emergence and greatest growth of pon- 
dok based on the Patani model. The networks of the displaced Patani pop- 
ulations, which often supported, coalesced around, and strengthened the 
knowledge networks, made the emergence of pondok possible in regions be- 
yond Patani. 

Of the states to experience pondok growth, Trengganu was the most 
active from mid-century up to the 1880s. Tuan Bukit Bayas, one of Shaykh 
Da'üd's students discussed in Chapter 6, was the earliest and most influen- 
tial figure in the region, having arrived initially as a refugee from the 1831- 
1832 Patani-Siam War? Tuan Bukit Bayas's most influential student who fur- 
ther spread pondok in the region was Hajji Wan ‘Abd Allah bin Hajji Wan 
Muhammad Amin (c. 1216-1306/1802-1889), also a native of Patani. Hajji 
Wan ‘Abd Allah fled as a child with other refugees after the 1808 war to 
Trengganu where the sultan supposedly offered land to his father in Kam- 
pung Paya Bunga, near Kuala Trengganu.” He developed a reputation as one 
of the most talented students of Tuan Bukit Bayas, but eventually left for 
Mecca in 1247/1832 as political turmoil again gripped the peninsula, and re- 
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mained in Arabia until 1262/1846.° While in the Haramayn, there is no evi- 
dence that he studied directly with Shaykh Da'ad, but did gain the tutelage 
of Sayyid Ahmad Dahlan (1232-1304/1817-1887), which would have provided 
him a strong Shafi'i education and likely placed him in the anti-Salafi con- 
tingent in Mecca. Upon Hajji Wan ‘Abd Allah’s return, he opened a pondok 
at Duyong Kecil, Trengganu, where he supposedly drew students from Bor- 
neo, Kelantan, Pahang, Patani, and Sumatra, as well as from the local area.” 
His most prominent student was Trengganu's Sultan Zayn al-Abidin III 
(r. 1298—1336/1881—1918), who later patronized pondok in the region. 

Elsewhere in Trengganu we see direct influence from Patani pondok in 
the spread of texts and teachings. For example, a son-in-law of Hajji Mahmüd, 
the founder of pondok at Kampung Pusing, was active in Trengganu in the 
mid-1880s, spreading Sufi texts dealing with hagiga and ma'rifa he had cop- 
ied from his father-in-law’s impressive collection. He also spread texts that 
addressed the attributes of God, a common Sufi interest, drawing from Shaykh 
Daà'üd's writings on the subject.” 


Kelantan 


Kelantan also possessed early centers of learning connected directly to 
the Patani knowledge network that were supported by the royal patronage 
of scholars, and pondok as early as the reign of Muhammad II (r. 1836-1886) 
led by one of Shaykh Da'üd's students, Tok Pulai Chondong, who was dis- 
cussed in Chapter 6. By mid-century a second influential teacher appeared 
named Hajji Nik Zayn al-Abidin bin Nik Isma'il (1245—1310/1830—1893), 
known as Tok Konok. He was originally from Kota Bharu but went to Mecca 
to study with some of the leading teachers before returning to his home city to 
teach the Qur'an, usül al-din, and tajwid.5* He is also remembered as one 
of the first scholars of Kelantan imbued with the authority to announce hari 
raya. His students played pivotal roles in developing the three early clusters 
of pondok in Kelantan at Kota Bharu, Pasir Mas, and Tumpat—among the 
peninsula’s largest and most active pondok in the twentieth century—where 
some also became imams at local mosques.” It is interesting to note that ap- 
proximately 64 percent of his students embarked upon the hajj at some point 
during their careers. Considering the difficulty and expense of the journey, 
it is clear that the Islamic pilgrimage was a key component to developing one’s 
credentials as a scholar of Islam, even if one received one’s entire formal edu- 
cation on the peninsula. Still, teachers such as Tok Konok drew considerable 
non-hajji students as well, meaning that students from lower economic back- 
grounds were beginning to gain access to education that formed part of an 
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increased movement toward specific Islamic teachings, beliefs, and practices 
on the peninsula after 1285/1869. Through the process of esteemed scholars 
teaching local students, education and Islamic learning became avenues for 
social mobility and the pondok were the primary spaces for the acquisition of 
social and cultural capital in the region in the late nineteenth century. 

The other key figure in the early Kelantan pondok was Tuan Hajji ‘Abd 
al-Samad bin Muhammad Salih al-Fatàni (c. 1256-1312/1840-1894).°° He 
pursued an education at pondok in Patani at an early age that he concluded 
in Mecca, where he studied with a number of the principal figures of the 
Ahmadiyya tariga, including Shaykh Ibrahim al-Rashid (1228—1291/1813- 
1874), who inducted him into the Rashidi branch of the order.” Upon his 
return to the peninsula, around 1285/1868, he became known as Tuan Tabal 
and played a critical role in spreading the tariga among his students in Kota 
Bharu.” The most common texts employed in the pondok surrounding 
Kota Bharu at the time were Shaykh Da'ud's Sufi primer, 4/-Manhal al- 
Safi, and his writings on family and social law, including guides for a proper 
halal diet.” Teachers also employed Shaykh Da'ad's more comprehensive text, 
Jawabhir al-Saniyya, as a principal book in the curriculum." Many of Tuan 
Tabal’s students, like those of Tok Konok, became teachers in the pondok clus- 
ters in Kota Bharu, Pasir Mas, Tumpat, and other early educational centers in 
Kelantan. Undoubtedly his most important student was Tok Kenali (1284— 
1352/1868—1933), who became an unparalleled teacher in Kelantan for later 
generations of students. Tuan Tabal’s son, Hajji Wan Masa al-Kalantani 
(1289—1357/1873—1939), also went on to further the growth of the pondok and 
was later appointed third mufti of the state by Sultan Muhammad IV in 
1327/19097! 

At least a dozen other teachers connected to the network helped mold 
the pondok that were emerging in Kelantan around the turn of the twentieth 
century. Some of these figures traced their origins to Patani migrants, while 
others pursued their studies in Patani before embarking for Mecca. Kelan- 
tan had also become the refuge for Patani ulama who fled after the ousting 
of the Patani raja during Siam’s provincial reorganization in 1319/19 02.’* The 
insecure position of Muslim leaders in southern Siam was exacerbated with 
the signing of the Anglo-Siamese Treaty of 1327/1909 that ultimately estab- 
lished the border between what are Malaysia and Thailand today. The end 
result of this was that the trajectories of students—who for at least two gen- 
erations had resulted in Patani pondok being the final destination for 
students—began to reverse. By the early twentieth century, Patani students 
began going to Kelantan before finally embarking for Mecca. 
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Kedah and Perlis 


Kedah was second only to Kelantan in the number of scholars and pondok 
that appeared as a result of the influx of learned figures from Patani or the re- 
turn of students who trained there. The emergence of pondok in Kedah consti- 
tuted some of the earliest Islamic educational institutions on the west coast of 
the peninsula.” By the 1870s, a number of key figures emerged in the region 
spreading scholarship, building schools, and attracting students from Kedah, 
Perlis, and neighboring regions of the west coast and the adjacent interior. 

A Patani migrant who became an active pondok founder in Kedah was 
Hajji Wan Muhammad ‘Idris bin Hajji Wan Jamal (1266-1329/1849-1911), 
known popularly as Tok Shaykh Jarum. Born in Bendang Badang, near Yala 
in southern Patani, he established the earliest pondok in Kedah.” A fter study- 
ing in his native town and at other burgeoning regional centers, he had em- 
barked for Mecca in the 1870s, where he studied Arabic and a variety of texts 
by Shaykh Dà'üd among a Patani contingent there. He returned to Bendang 
Badang by the 1880s, where he taught under the leadership of Tuan Minal, 
his mentor, before returning to Mecca briefly in 1312/1895.” After coming 
back to the peninsula a few years later, he followed the outflow of wama that 
accompanied the ousting of the Patani raja in 1300/1902 and settled in Ke- 
dah. He set up a pondok first at Kampung Kubang Siam and later at Derga, 
which became one of the most influential early schools in Kedah. He drew 
students from the local area, particularly from Kota Setar, Kubang Pasu, and 
Kubang Siam. This was the beginning of a strong learned tradition in the re- 
gion that survives to the present day, an area now known as “education val- 
ley” because it is home to six major universities. Tok Shaykh Jarum also drew 
students from Perak, especially the northern commercial center of Parit Bun- 
tar and the fishing center of Bagan Datuk, situated southwest of Ipoh, as 
well as from Negeri Sembilan. At least a dozen of his students returned to 
their home communities, opened local pondok, served as imams at newly con- 
structed or well-established mosques, or worked as gadi (judge) in those 
regions throughout the twentieth century up to the time of Malaysian 
independence. 

A third figure of prominence in Kedah was Hajji Wan Ismail bin Wan 
Mustafa al-Samlawi (1290-1367/1873-19 48), known popularly as Hajji Ismail 
Cik Dol. While still young, he went to study with Tok Bendang Daya Muda, 
during the latter’s final years as chief teacher of the peninsula’s most esteemed 
pondok.“ He also studied with Tuan Minal, who was in the final years of his 
career and whom he supposedly assisted in the opening of Pondok Sungai 
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Dua, in Seberang Perai. After performing the hajj and studying for a time in 
Mecca, Hajji “Isma'il Cik Dol returned to the peninsula, settled in Kedah, 
and taught at Pondok Tualang.” After passing leadership of the school over to 
his son-in-law, he departed for Kampung Gajah Mati, where he opened a pon- 
dok that supposedly drew students from throughout the peninsula and even 
Sumatra. His students were most prominent in establishing pondok in Ke- 
dah, at places such as Pokok Sena, but some also returned to Trengganu to 
teach and spread writings. Hajji Ismail Cik Dol's own work at Gajah Mati 
was carried on by another son-in-law after his death. 

With fewer surviving texts from Kedah, the curricula of the early poz- 
dok there cannot be fully illustrated. Nevertheless, it is clear that students re- 
lied upon Shaykh Da'üd's Kifayat al-Muhtaj as one of the principal texts.’8 
Like many early pondok, these schools also employed Shaykh Da'ad's writ- 
ings on family and inheritance law, particularly at Gajah Mati.” 

At least six other prominent teachers in the Kedah pondok of the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries were connected closely to the knowledge 
network even as late as the 1920s and 1930s. The symbolic authority that they 
readily acquired, both on the peninsula and in Mecca, vaulted them into pres- 
tigious positions as teachers, jurists, and government officials in Kedah as it 
did elsewhere. The Kedah pondok were second only to Kelantan as an emerg- 
ing cluster of pondok that claimed a significant piece of the Malay-Islamic cul- 
tural sphere as it was emerging at the turn of the twentieth century. Kedah 
naturally benefited from its close geographic proximity to Patani and became 
the primary destination for displaced Patani populations that elected to settle 
on the west coast. By the dawn of the twentieth century, successful scholars 
opened schools based upon the Patani model that continued to be revitalized 
by the flow of texts through the knowledge network. 


TRACES OF INFLUENCE IN OTHER 
PENINSULAR CENTERS 


Singapore and Johor 


Singapore was an important influx point for mobile Patani scholars. As 
a major transit center, scholars either embarking for, or returning from, the 
hajj often passed through the city. As early as 1234/1819, the year of the found- 
ing of the British settlement on the island, hajjis returning from Mecca bore 
copies of Shaykh Da'üd's teachings that they distributed to other scholars and 
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students who passed through the city.“ The scholar Hajji Ishaq al-Tarkanü, 
for example, having recently returned from Arabia, spread copies of A/-Durr 
al-Thamin, which had been written by Shaykh Da'üd in Mecca only two years 
previous. It is not clear, however, what lasting impact these transitory schol- 
ars had upon the makeup of the city itself. 

By mid-century, Singapore’s reputed Islamic center, Kampung Gelam, 
had emerged as a meeting place for returning hajjis, those set to embark on 
the pilgrimage, and other Muslims who had taken up residence in the city. 
The rising importance in the connection can be seen by the early 1860s, 
when texts that were being spread with regularity elsewhere in the knowl- 
edge network also appeared in Kampung Gelam. Among a number of texts, 
al-Falimbani’s Hidayat al-Salikin (The Gift of the Wayfarers) and Shaykh 
Dà'üd's writings on Sufism such as A/-Manhal al-Safi and Al-Durr al-Thamin 
appear most prominently at Kampung Gelam in the 1870s." In neighboring 
Johor, the second mufti of the state and influential member of the Majlis Me- 
syuarat Kerajaan Johor, Hajji ‘Abd Allah bin Musa (1279—1325/1863-1907), 
drew his roots from training in Patani and among the same community in 
Mecca? 


Perak, Melaka, and Pahang 


On the west coast, members of the Patani knowledge network also estab- 
lished footholds in Perak and Melaka, as well as in Pahang on the east coast. For 
example, in Perak, Hajji Wan Muhammad bin Wan Husayn (1268—13548/1852— 
1929), known popularly as Tok Ayah Perak, was very influential. His first 
major teacher was one of Shaykh Da'üd's students and he modeled pondok 
that he founded at Sayung and neighboring villages, near Seberang Kuala 
Kangsar, on the Patani equivalents.? He built such a reputation that Sultan 
‘Idris (r. 1887-1916) of Perak appointed him mufti of the state, a position 
that he held until the sultan's death. 

Melaka became connected to the network much earlier. By the 1840s, a 
pondok at Tanjung Kaling taught texts supplied by the knowledge network. 
By 1266/1850, students at the school studied Shaykh Da'üd's Sullam al- 
Mubtadi, a concise survey of a number of important issues relating to proper 
social practice for Muslims, as part of their curricula.*4 Soon teachers at other 
pondok in the area also taught the text. For example, students at a school in 
the small, coastal fishing town of Kampung Serkam are also known to have 
studied the text in the 1880s or 1890s.% In the interior, at Kampung Pernu, 
students at another pondok focused their studies upon Shaykh Da'ad's Tuhfat 
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al-Raghibin, a text that had grown popular among many in the network in 
the 1880s because it explained the differences between the various subgroups 
of Muslims.” 

On the east coast at Pahang, one teacher linked to the knowledge net- 
work spread texts and teachings, namely Hajji 'Uthmàn bin Hajji Senik 
(c. 1253—1329/c. 1838—1911), who was from a Bugis family that had settled in Pa- 
tani in the eighteenth century.*” His grandfather, Hajji Ibrahim, had fled to 
Kelantan during the period of warfare, where he managed to establish him- 
self as an Islamic teacher. Hajji Uthman retraced his ancestor’s footsteps, 
going first to study at Bendang Daya and later embarking for Mecca.*? Upon 
his return to the peninsula, he went to Pahang and settled first at Kampung 
Burau, on Pulau Tawar, which is near Jerantut, in the northern part of the 
state, bordering Kelantan and Trengganu.? He later moved to Tanjung 
Langgar and Kampung Ketapang Tengah, where he opened pondok, and also 
taught at Surau Habib Hasan. Among a number of illustrious students, he 
taught Sultan Ahmad (r. 1863-1914) of Pahang and other orangkaya, and a 
number students became gadi in Kelantan and Pahang. 

Though the influence of the Patani scholarly network lessened in the 
southern parts of the peninsula, the emergence of pondok and Islamic schol- 
ars in the regions represented the most sophisticated and interlinked Islamic 
education system to date. In the royal courts and in major points of economic 
activity, Islamic teachers were crucial in connecting local Muslims with vari- 
ous textual and intellectual trends via the knowledge network. The prestige 
of the Patani scholars is evident in the ease by which many of them obtained 
high offices throughout British Malaya, whether as mufti, gadi, teachers, or 
writers. 


CONCLUSION 


The pondok became Patani’s new social and cultural center. As the most 
dynamic and energized social spaces on the peninsula in the nineteenth 
century, pondok were where people acquired transformative cultural capital 
by which to rebuild or reimagine their societies. As the focal point for an 
emerging social, cultural, and religious discourse, pondok were vibrant spaces 
that afforded Muslim leaders, the interested faithful, and eager students the 
opportunity to forge a cultural union between centuries of oral tradition, Ma- 
lay and Arabic language of a textual tradition, and the practice of Islam. The 
knowledge network reaching from displaced Patani leaders in Mecca back to 
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the peninsula facilitated the growth of the pondok as the centers of this trans- 
formation. 

The most influential pondok emerged at or near major points of traffic. 
In Patani major and minor centers connected to a complex network of reputed 
teachers, traveling scholars, and students who circulated between schools. 
With regular circulation of prominent scholars and pilgrims going to Mecca, 
new texts circulated within the network and appeared in the pozdok often 
within a few years of being first written. The pondok themselves became the 
primary spaces for the circulation and dissemination of knowledge whether 
conceived locally, regionally, or in the Haramayn. Well before the rise of pub- 
lishing facilities, scholars transmitted ideas efficiently via handwritten man- 
uscript copies between the various pondok and other centers of learning. 

The character of individual pondok relied largely upon the personality of 
its chief teacher and the intellectual genealogy to which he was linked, but 
all bore the imprint of Shaykh Da'ad. The greatest scholars acquired librar- 
ies of texts to which they referred in their daily lessons. At reputed centers, a 
student was able to pursue a number of Islamic sciences, and Malay and Ara- 
bic literacy, and debate local or regional traditions that sometimes ran counter 
to the discourse endorsed by the scholars of the network. Smaller or more iso- 
lated centers developed a reputation as centers for the study of one major 
discipline or text so as to draw students for shorter periods of time to con- 
centrate entirely upon the chosen science. At the death of a pondok’s esteemed 
teacher, leadership often passed to a son or son-in-law, or if no familial heir 
existed, to a particularly gifted student. 

The mid-peninsula region stretching from Patani and Songkhla in the 
north to Kedah, Kelantan, and Trengganu in the south formed, on a cul- 
tural level, the pondok zone. As centers for social and cultural genesis, pon- 
dok knitted together an otherwise politically divided region and proffered a 
common cultural grammar based upon the thought of Shaykh Da'ad. Never- 
theless, imperial ambitions were to tear this delicate cultural sphere apart. 
Whereas the Malay-Thai border was largely ignored by travelers for decades 
after the 1909 settlement, the ousting of the Patani sultan in 1902 sent shock- 
waves of cultural insecurity into the Muslim leadership, causing a number of 
prominent ulama to flee to Kelantan.” Neither Siam nor the British had any 
interest in allowing the increasingly Islamized and textualized bastion of re- 
ligiosity blossoming into its own proto-nation. The imperial border the two 
powers constructed cut directly through the pondok zone that had developed 
organically over the preceding century. 


Afterword 


The intellectual output of the Patani shaykhs in the form of 
handwritten texts in the nineteenth century had no precedent on the penin- 
sula. In the broader history of Southeast Asian Islam, the textual turn fueled 
by the knowledge network was a watershed moment for the region much like 
Aceh’s intellectual output in the seventeenth century and Java in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries. The cultural gravity exhibited in the written 
word of Islam became the source for newfound authority and social prestige 
in a broader Malay context that, in the nineteenth century, included the in- 
creasing intrusion of British and Siamese imperialism. The institutions of the 
pondok, Malay ‘ulama, and the kampung they inhabited, though only achiev- 
ing their elevated cultural position in the nineteenth century, were to be her- 
alded as bastions of Malay tradition and cultural legitimacy in the twentieth 
and twenty-first centuries, on both sides of the border. 

The story of Patani in the nineteenth century that I have presented here 
is one of people exercising agency to transform their social and cultural cir- 
cumstances in the face of Siamese and British imperialism, warfare, famine, 
dislocation, dissolution, and long-distance land and sea travel. Existing 
nationalist historical narratives focus almost entirely on Patani’s political fate, 
arguing that after 1199/1785 it entered a period of decline. But on a cultural 
level, Patani experienced something of a renaissance in the nineteenth century 
as a center of learning, propelled by its mobile literati who not only elevated 
Islamic knowledge to an unprecedented position of cultural influence and so- 
cial distinction, but also placed a unique imprint upon it. 

The increased mobility of the age provided opportunities for Patani in- 
tellectuals to tap into the immense cultural cache of Mecca. The holy city itself 
was important as a perceived source for religious legitimacy that bolstered 
any scholar’s résumé. Distant Mecca also provided an intellectual space bereft 
of political interference that fostered the emergence of socially relevant reli- 
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gious discourses that possessed broad appeal. Mecca was also a meeting place 
for some of the Muslim world’s most brilliant minds—many of whom also 
came from displaced communities or from societies experiencing increasing 
social and political turmoil, from West Africa to South Asia. Within this 
milieu, Shaykh Da'ad established a reputation as the premier Jawah scholar 
of his time and transmitted his ideas back to Southeast Asia via a number of 
dedicated students. The written word became their basis for authority wherever 
they settled, referencing twelve centuries of Islamic intellectual tradition. 

The pondok became vibrant spaces where returning scholars and hajjis ad- 
vocated for cultural and religious transformation. Their texts and teachings 
called people to engage in regular, communal prayer, to make Shafi'i law the 
cornerstone for social practice, and to engage in Sufi meditations to gain fur- 
ther wisdom about the divine. While these ideas appear to have been popu- 
lar within the Malay Muslim communities of the peninsula because they drew 
upon existing cultural artifacts, the nature of the rising Islamic authority was 
largely new. Furthermore, the rationale that maintained the position of the 
‘ulama was strengthened and institutionalized in such a way that it would 
survive major societal challenges in the twentieth century, including war and 
nationalism on both sides of the Malaysian-Thai border. 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, three major political forces 
brought changes to the displaced Patani communities. First, the ousting of 
the Patani sultan in 1320/1902 caused some Patani ‘“u/amd to flee south. The 
Patani sultan, who against all wishes had been forced into a position as de 
facto governor of the province, was imprisoned briefly before he fled into ex- 
ile in Kelantan. In distant Mecca, Patani leaders had anticipated this politi- 
cal development. Shaykh Ahmad bin Muhammad Zayn al-Fatani appealed 
to Constantinople for assistance in obtaining British “protection” for both 
Patani and Kelantan.! 

It is not clear what Ottoman political channels were open to Shaykh 
Ahmad, if any at all, or whether his requests had any impact, but it was a cal- 
culated risk that pitted Great Britain against Siam, the latter more immedi- 
ately threatening. Great Britain had already been secretly attempting to draw 
more territory on the Malay-Thai Peninsula into its imperial orbit. In a se- 
cret memorandum sent to the British Foreign Office from the Colonial 
Office undersecretary of state, dated June 20, 1885, a debate had opened about 
the prospects of annexing the entire peninsula so as to connect British impe- 
rial possessions in Malaya with those in Burma and India.” The main con- 
cern for the British was the possibility of the French establishing a protector- 
ate over the entirety of Siam, and thus the official proposed extending influence 
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over the peninsula as a step toward annexing Siam into the British empire. 
Later these plans were abandoned for more subtle intrusions into Siamese 
affairs, but they show that British interest in the peninsula was growing in 
the 1880s and 1890s. 

Ultimately, British intrigue in the region was to result in the 1327/1909 
Anglo-Siamese Treaty that established the modern-day boundary between 
today’s nation-states of Malaysia and Thailand. Despite the central role of 
the Patani diaspora in Malay cultural and religious transformations in the 
same period, the political fate of Patani was always left to the whim of impe- 
rial forces that used it as a bargaining chip to implement grander schemes. 
Though the British readily recognized “Malay” cultural affinities as far north 
as Nakhon, which they articulated in racial terms, they never found its natu- 
ral resources lucrative enough to justify expending the necessary capital to es- 
tablish political suzerainty over it. As one official complained, the peninsu- 
lar population was too sparse and “beyond its tin deposits [the region] 
possess[ed] no resources of importance.”* In the case of Patani, its political 
apparatuses had been destroyed in 1200/1786 and had not recovered enough 
to afford the British a focal point for political “protection.” 

While the effects were not immediate, Kelantan, which was already on 
the rise from the turn of the century, emerged as a center for Islamic scholar- 
ship bolstered by a strong network of pondok. Patani retained its reputation 
into the twentieth century and continued to evolve through the reforms of 
Hajji Muhammad Sulong bin Hajji ‘Abd al-Qadir (1895-1954, better known 
as Hajji Sulong) and others, though the region’s continued political volatil- 
ity made it increasingly difficult to attract students from south of the border? 
Publishing facilities proliferated in Pulau Pinang, Singapore, and Bangkok 
after World War II, with the dual effect of supplying local pondok with reli- 
gious texts as well as giving voice to renewed demands for Patani’s autonomy 
or independence. 

The displaced Patani community that remained in Mecca faced even 
greater turmoil. In the midst of World War I, the British-backed Sharif 
Husayn ibn ‘Ali al-Hashimi (1854-1931) established an independent kingdom 
in the Hijaz, effectively ending four centuries of Ottoman control. But the 
Hijaz, including Mecca, soon fell to Ibn Saud (1876-1953) in 1342/1924, lead- 
ing to considerable turmoil for the inhabitants of the holy city. Many Patani 
scholars relocated to Cairo, which became the new center for transient Ma- 
lay intellectuals as well as the most active publishing center for texts of the 
network until World War II. Some Patani scholars remained in Mecca, in- 
cluding prominent figures such as Pak Da ‘El, who continued to instruct hajjis 
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who came to the city. Even today, a Patani community numbering in the thou- 
sands remains in Mecca, some even rising into the ranks of Saudi Arabia’s dip- 
lomatic corps on account of their Malay ancestry. Many of the Patani people 
now permanently living in Mecca continue to teach, write, and otherwise 
facilitate the flow of ideas between Mecca and their ancestral homeland. 

The Patani shaykhs, their knowledge network, and the pondok left a mon- 
umental legacy. The texts they left behind were the cornerstone of Malay 
Muslim education in both southern Thailand and northern Malaysia well into 
the twentieth century and are still in use in some places today. In some cases, 
the texts and teachings they promoted gradually gave way to succeeding waves 
of thought, but nevertheless continued to inform the debates and discourses 
that emerged in their wake. In Pattani, Shaykh Da'ud and other prominent 
shaykhs loom large in communal memory as foundational, paternal figures 
that made the culture of the region what it is today. 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER I: INTRODUCTION 


1. The spelling of Patani is a contentious issue. I use the Malay spelling when 
referring to the Patani Sultanate before its formal annexation by Siam in 
1909, and I employ the Thai transliteration of the name, Pattani, when refer- 
encing the present-day province or city. 

2. A small number of studies have appeared since the late 1980s that have fo- 
cused on individual manuscripts from this collection, all of which approach 
them from the perspective of philology or religious studies. No study has con- 
sidered these manuscripts within the broad historical context that produced 
them or as a collective body of works that represented a much wider trend. See 
Abdul Ghaffar Muhammad, "Kifayat al-Muhtaj fi-al-Isra wal Mi'raj: Anali- 
sis dan Penurunan Teks" (MA thesis, Universiti Malaya, 1989); Norhayati Ab. 
Rahman, “Al-Musawaddah: Di Antara Karya Sastera dengan Kitab Agama” 
(MA thesis, Universiti Malaya, 1991); Fauziah binti Abas, "Tahsil nayl al- 
Maram li Bayan Manzümah ‘Aqidah al-Awwam: Satu Introduksi dan Tahqiq” 
(MA thesis, Universiti Kebangsaan Malaysia, 1992); Mohd. Zain bin Abd. 
Rahman, “An Annotated Translation and Transliteration of Al-Manhal al- 
Safi fi Bayan Ramz abl al-Sufi of Shaykh Dawid al-Fatani” (MA thesis, In- 
ternational Institute of Islamic Thought and Civilization, 2000). 

3. All precise dates in this book are presented first with the Islamic year, fol- 
lowed by the corresponding Christian or Common Era year. 

4. Hikayat (Malay: stories), a common genre or tradition of Malay-language lit- 
erature that includes royal chronicles, popular stories, and tales of heroic fig- 
ures. Babad (Javanese) is a Javanese tradition of historical chronicles or popu- 
lar stories similar to Hikayat. 

5. A survey of manuscripts held in major collections at Perpustakaan Negara 
Malaysia, Muzium Kesenian Islam, Dewan Bahasa dan Pustaka, and other 
repositories in Malaysia provides ample evidence that Islamic writings pre- 
dominated during the period. 

6. Howard M. Federspiel, Persatuan Islam: Islamic Reform in Twentieth Century 
Indonesia (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press, 1970); Deliar Noer, The 
Modernist Muslim Movement in Indonesia 1900-1942 (Singapore: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1973); Mohd. Sarim b. Hj. Mustajab, “Gerakan Islah Islamiyah di 
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